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1 1 
THE RIGHT SORT OF RELIGIOUS een 


EDUCATION. | Tut eighteenth annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends to this institution was held in 
' to its chapel, on Tuesday the 2nd inst. The nu- 
Savi, dies’ owe to ie Se coats tr be bed e . 
to I. 99 
ap NN N Dre 

among ag hy reverence worth, an The services having been commenced 

to capacitate them for the perception tha Rev. T. G. Netz invoked the Trins , = 


of false 
tensions to it, than a religious establishment hi 
i pater — Whence comes the 
uni appreciation, 
3 
education, and how is it that these men are only 
just now awake to the necessity of extending it to 
7 7 people? The publie 12 out of 
which the present intermeddlin e legislature 
with this matter have taken Tale then, tan 
and diffused; and matured. by the sealous 
. * — pvering labours of these contemned voluntaries. 


attentfon 


tion to the ob- 
' if 


77 


| 


silent influence has worsted civil and ecclesi- and apart rl l 
, aticab power —and without aiming at a revolution the ons 
they have effected‘ one. us 
or must we leave out of account the less nand the 
intrinsically valuable, but more 31 
good pred i the ap- : 1 


1 


unknown, 
ied, unwept, and unremoved? Destitution, 
physical, mc and spiritual, would have con- 
tinued to grow up, as for ages in fact it did, in 
closest contiguity with opulence of each several | ! 
kind, without attracting notice, much less securing 
th aid. Each of these religious associations 
, 1 acts as an unsuspected commission of inquiry, 
amongst them of an unreasoning an ent ind | and ‘fetches out the dark recesses of ne- 
delity to be accounted for? ‘Whence comes the gleot, evidence, the most appalling, of the 
necessity for Tract societies and Sunday-school | miseries under which myriads of our own country- 
Home Missionary and Christian Instruction soci- they — a — N — — 
has goné over be gone over again, just as 7 there — “There —.— — — 2 ail this tal 
were no such corporate body in existence? The but the result of it is unquestionably beneficial. 
answer is plain. A state provision for mental | Men are thus compelled to care for each other ; 
and religious objects — . — into un the best feelings of humanity are chafed into acti- 
affair of property. The pay. becomes more impor- | sity. compassion on the one side, and gratitude on 
tant than the work; and that which, upon the first the other; the bonds which link er the vari- 
blush, appeared wise precaution, experience, bw gradations of society are str ned ; and the 


tong — uniform, proves to have been a-nokious’ sum of national virtue and, consequently, of na- 


We must be allowed, in this place, to state these various! 
emphatically our full belief, that the influence of widely eine —.— — — — 5 very, 


Li 


our 
— ignorance? How is 


these soci a pera? extends, is of an order | gidlatbrs are ever taunting as capricious and ineffi-{ 
far more in accordance the Christianity of the — and which a — want only the 
power to put down as mischievous. It was to neutral- 


part 
regard for the 
btly warda their fellow-creatures, of 


— 
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nterests; and the most 
of our professing Christians 
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ness to 

recognising death. 
of Brecon In- to a few Rev. Baptist 

Noel, Mr 
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Evans, of Three sometimes make 
discourse. Ques- would be 
the Rev. in Lon- 
E e e — by do 
nister by the Rev. H. tutor of ’ 
Brecon college. The Rev. E. 
cluded by prayer. At two, the 
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in gin. Now, if we add to these the number of gin 
and beer shops, of hells, and brothels, and all the 
other apparatus which the utmoat ingenuity can sup- 
ply, we shall perceive that we have an apparatus 
evil the most perfect of which we can ¥ gon 
— Think then of Lonfion, with one million of 
inhabitants giyen wp to r! iges. tains 
of iniquity 41 1 wi all their impurity, 
and as with a flood to carry away all that 
come within their reach. Surely this should have 
its effect upon every humane, benevolent, and Chris- 
tian mind; it should arouse us from lethargy’ and 
inactivity, and make every man feel that he is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of his fellow men, and de- 
termine that if he had done nothing till this moment 
for the cause of religion, and for the relief and re- 
demption of his aie. this night shall be the 
time when the resolution shall be formed, first to 
commit this ma gree to God in prayer, and then to 
devote time, and talent, and property to this object. 
It would be very easy to make a long speech upon 
this ect, for a more awful exhibition of the source 
of iniquity in active operation, in daily, hourly influ- 
ence, is not to be found, It is a subject that has 
often awakened my mind, that while Christians 
move through the world and the church without in- 
fluence, the sinner never passes through life without 
it. The wicked spread their 2 spe example all 
around; they are uneasy an — 4 4— they 
make proselytes in every country and in tvery asso- 
ciation [cheers]. They want to elicit the — 4 and 


the ridicule against religion, in order to sustain their 
own confidence, and théy are dissatisfied unless they 
can accom it. If I could only arouse the same 


feeling in the mind of Christian professors, and con- 
vince them that the cause of Christ was committed 
to their keeping in whatever society, whatever cir- 
des they were ed; that they were the 

„ how 


cumstan 
tatives of the purity, the holiness, the 
h Jesus Christ to diffuse on the 
t would be the result from that now presented 


to view [hear, hear]! I this is the object of the 
Christian Instruction society, allow me now to call 
yom peepee © means it proposes to employ. 

am ‘aware that some of our friends say the evil is so 


ntial, occupying the est stations, having 

the t amount of property in the country, having 
wer to which all es are ready to bow 
Ln, What can we, as a tian community, do to 
meet it? We do not go on a warfare at our own 
charges, and if we are left in any doubt as to the re- 
sult, it arises from our own supineness, our want of 
integrity, our want of sympathy with the Saviour— 
our want of honesty to our profession—it is our want 
of devotedness to our common Christianity, that has 
left all these evils to work their own mischief, 
without endeavouring by any effort we can put 
forth to stay them. fear not Satan, I fear not 
by which we are surrounded, I fear 
of evil—let it be greater than it is, 
ristians will live near to the Saviour, 


different result 
report. 


opposing it—that would harrow up the minds of 

present assembly. But what has been done? 
Why, the whole amount of our subseriptions, in the 
most splendid, the richest metropolis in the world, 
to accomplish these objects, is only 340/. (hear, 
pon! ere is the ov, but it is not too strong to 
and to overcome. Does the i 


F 


Arise 


from our want of feeling? No, I would not attribute 


tic, the depravi „the tion, the de- 
. co eat that it is past recovery—the 
. is of are sO numerous, 80 » 80] 


every church member a missionary [cheers]. I know 

that this has been very frequently said; but has it 

ever been fairly and properly carried out? Do we at 

our church mgeetings enter upon this subject with 
whi 


the solemnity belongs to it? Do we pot feel 
there a ordinances — are pledged to 
sustained merely for the enco men 
of dar se piety? You eo pee ues 
mean. Some of our friends faney that this is excited 
feeling; but unless our piety is seen in large sacrifices 
for the cause of God unless our religion appears in 
attempting to recover from the enemy that ground 
which is to be occupied by Christ unless we are de- 
voted men, ready to give up our own ease and com- 
forts, and to exert our influence upon those around us, 
we are sustaining religious ordinances merely for our 
own profit. In conversing lately with the member of 
a large church, I inquired how many members they 
had? He replied that they were doing exceedingly 
well—that about one-half the attendants were mem- 
bers of the church. I asked what they were do 
to bring in the other half? The question seem 
rfectly to astonish him, It had never entered 


into his mind to do anything for his own c — 
tion—for those with — Re worshi fle 


preacher.’’ 
I no 8 
with 


Do they make no efforts“ ea the 
evil. e believe that efforts for the conversion of 
the congregation, and of the world are to be confined 
to the pulp t. This ought not to be, I believe that 
God would bless the people more if church members 
were more active [cheers]. Have you not attended 
rayer meeetings where the unconverted have neyer 
— thought of; where those at our doors 
have never occupied the attention of those who have 
engaged in prayer? How can you ex that tlie 
conversion of London can be effected, if ita wants 
meetings 
ion to 


Many a man who puts his hand into his pocket 
and gives His a, thinks that he is relieved from 


all further obligation. It is all that he is asked for, 
and all that he feels bound to give. But let it be 
remembered, that we must all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, and the question should be, 
not what we are asked for, but what we ought to do 
for the eause of God [hear, hear]. This is one of 
the features of the society that ought to be impressed 
on every heart. All who profess to love the Saviour, 
and to be influenced by bis truth, are bound to 
extend Christianity, not only by their purity, and 
temper, and example, but by all the influence and 
perty they can command 5 hear]. We live 
in times that are very excitable. I like excitement, 
and I will tell you why. I think that Christianity 
has suffered more by slumbering and prudence than 
it has ever done by excitement. We an indivi- 
dual get up and make an exciting speech, and we 
talk of his imprudence, and think that some thin 
ought to have been left out that do not accord wi 
our notions of sobriety and propriety. But look at 
the multitudes who are left uninfluenced. Whocan 
think of a population of one million growing up in 
crime and misery, and upwards of one hundred 
dying daily, and yet feel no disposition to arouse 
from lethargy, and seek by nal effort what can 
be done to recover them? It is excitement that we 
want [hear, hear]. Only let that excitement be 
placed under the control of reason, and regulated by 
the word of God, and all will go on well. Ought we 
not to consider the indications around us? The 
million of EN whom I describe have been com- 
mitted to ristianity of the land for a century, 
and yet, till within the last fourteen or fifteen years, 
nothing has been done in the way of a systematic 
round of visitation. It may be that God may be 
saying. Remove the candlestick out of its g 
remove the opportunities that have been affo to 
every Christian, but which have been neglected ; let 
be exercised; let religious liberty be 


let every man be 
od in the way that he believes truth requires, 
and that conscience would commend, be placed in 
jeopardy and then the value of 4 which 
— 
mercy comes j 
individuals living without hope and without God in 
the world; follow them as 
state over which devils rejoice and 
5 — “stopped a wg 
ve in 
wae Poshenges not the obligation under which they 
were laid to help them? I feel that this is a subject 
which ought, and which must excite the con- 
sideration of ev 


ir mad career, but 


abstract: 

the good providence of God to meet on 

the committee 

fellow-labourers 
their 


exposed to privations and hardships; but privations and 
hardships are unknown in heaven. Here many a Chris- 
| tian, poor and de 
gates of glo 
the 
bur 4 
ent, the 
a ; but there is no sickness, nor death, nor sorrow 
nor crying in heaven. Here are many i 
of the way, stupid and impenitent, without God and 
1 hope in the world; but the ignorant, the un- 
* 
the hun 
sick, an 
the widow, and 
and to reclaim the 
of the present life, duties which the committee rejoice to 
know have been prosecuted by their beloved associates 


wey the year that has just closed with a patient energy 
that 


Associa- Mission- Visi- Fami- 
tions. aries, tors. lew ar 
r 2 254 7,62 16 
insbury ...... 18 1 808 7,701 10 
Marylebone 953693 „„ 7 — 126 2,130 | 2 
Westminster. 7 — 190 5665 10 

ower Hamlets . 26 4 16,198 
outhwark,..... 12 3 274 ,394 3 
— 5 aeds: 8 1 1 881 
reen wich 8 1 102 3,758 4 
Suburban ...... 17 9 21 7.076 18 


in the fact, that last year 1, 421 copies of the soriptures 
wuted, 2,686 to Sab 


Sas ee S631 ene of test det oe 
or an 
* dy the ag of this society. 


ights of conscience be taken away; | ti 
to feel that his right to serve 


Here many a saint is h and thirsty, naked, and 


te, Hes groaning, ag it were, at the 
; but thegg are no poor or destitute within 
ates. Here manya sufferer is oppressed with the 
en of pain, or of years, or of sorrows; the sick 

ed sige, the moyrning gidow, the helpless 


orant and out 


and the sinner, are not found in heaven. To feed 
, and to clothe the naked, to minister to the 
to comfort them that mourn, to visit the aged 
the fatherless, to instruct the i 
wanderer; these, these are the duties 


hristian zeal and love ean alane impart.” 
It then detailed the various associations. 
AN ABSTRACT OF THE WHOLE STANDS THUs;: | 


10 14 2411 69,946 178 
% The beneficial influence of these visits is also seen 


% The committee cannot but be 
8 conviction that the aggregate amount of 
of this society cannot be 

extracts for the 
Bo. this report, it 


with . 


esti- 
ce - 
be « 


* 


dove 


united themselves in fellowship with sections.of 
the church of Christ. 

“The following abridged re from the Salter’s 
Hall Chapel association will illustrate the happy in- 
fluence of the truth on the minds of several of these 
e Through the bl t God on the agency of 

% Through the blessing o on ency of this 
association, six individ have been Adel to the 
church concerning whom unbelief might have bo 
asked, ‘Can these dry bones live? 

146 who for many served as a soldier in the 
last war, and was sev times wounded, was neverthe- 
less ‘ preserved in Christ Jesus, and called.’ Extremely 
averse to religion, he manifested his hostility, not simply 
by cold reserve, but by bitter opposition. Persevering 
efforts, however, were not in vain; divine truth made a 
decided impression on his mind, his heart was softened, 
and this proud and haughty scorner became a humble 
penitent at the feet of Jesus. He now distributes the 
very tracts that he once rejected with disdain, and la- 
bours to do for others what was so kindly done for him. 
Salvation, also, has come to his house, for his wife and 
her sister have both been converted to God, and they 
bless the hour when first the society’s agents found their 
way to their dwelling. 

* A man who was poor and blind, and a horrible blas- 
phemer was also brought under the notice of the visitors, 
and the effect of their conversation with him beautifully 
illustrates the language of the Psalmist, ‘ The entrance 
of thy word giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 


simple.’ ’ 

% Our missionary,’ says the Deptford n has 
lately gone through the whole of our sections with the 
visitor ofeach. In the course of his visits to the people, 
it very satisfactorily 1 * that a much greater amount 
of good has resulted from the labours of the visitors than 

ever been reported. He also visited several indi- 
viduals in sickness, and some in dying circumstances, 
who have given pleasing testimony that the of 
the society in their cases have not in vain.’ 


ting from the combined 


A 


he was altogether without hope the sorrows 
— and the pains of hell gat hold 


treme that it was painful to witness it. 
grace of Christ, and the efficiency 
te afford pardon, peace, and holiness 
This is what I want,’ she exclai 
rived no comfort from it. Her mental 
and she required the visits 
when at length it God to i 
rr 
acceptance,’ light ; 

sou, and that voice which had 4 —— 
air now gave expression to pr | 
ler exhausted fame son in death and her ransomed 

rit departed to be with Jesus.’ 

Aman and his wife were recently received into church 
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11 he first saw them the 
living in a wretched neighbourhood, and in a 
in could make it. He 


as sin 
them to attend at the prayer ing, but 
Sas Moved by the continual’ — 
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quisslonary, in Short, that would indicate a spirit of activity is | to the i i hus organised and i 
I will come. m8 ——ů— 2 operation. ey ey , 
N a sets auxiliary ety has 
vice, which with every other capital in the world. If we | been attached to my congregation from the very As, 
— — 2 ook at our courts of justice and houses of parlia- and I am happy to say it continues in o- 
spoken. 7 i mows efficiency and successful operation, and 
and their ) been in m power Ni time Lap- 
Lord Jesus duty to follow th one ee 1 2 > ee to 4 2 7 
altered life and . e Sort | in uarters, 
evinced the what human powers of performing ? | upon the ground of the alloged obscurity of the 


When we look to that blessing which will enrich | scriptures, and the incompetency of any but learned 
* Whilst the missionaries thus labour, gratui effort and sanctify every toil, hans we not a reward and authorised r to — 9 — (laughter 
visitors often engage : in the agency we are conducting far superior to any- | and applause). But I believe that every converted 
5 a fi loyed fo thing that can be enjoyed by those who are engaged | man is necessarily qualified by his conversion, and 
“ During 0 e eyed r 4 in the employments in question, so far as those em- by his knowledge and experience, to teach the way 
she public of the gospel in neighbourhos of cenversion to others—at least, to direct them to 
around the City. It may be supposed that not less than the medicine, the good Physici d that the 
20,000 listened to the gospel through this instru- wh eae ae ian and that the pos- 
ty alone. eternity. 7 5 session e ability confers the obligation [cheers]. 
‘That at no season of the year there should be wanting | the lower? We wish to cast contempt on no em- | I know that in such a book as the Bible, . 
a special testimony on behalf of saving truth, the com- Ployment; we regard worldly employment as ho- such high mysteries, all to many ancient an 
mittee renewed, on the return of winter, their courses of | nourable ; but we must give to the di t occupa- | obsolete customs, and foretellirg future events, there 
lectures to mechanics and young men. The series of | tions their relative value and relative importance— | must be something hard to be understood. But to 
lectures addressed to the former were delivered at Union | and we believe that that relative value has not | tell me that 1. * towards God, and faith in 


street chapel, in the Borough, which were heard by many | hitherto ripened into a practical rule. We desire, | our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 


ons of the class for whom they * prepared, — * 
ose to young men were, on several occasions, Crowded be said that there are so many of the men of this | here and hereafter, cannot be understood by private 
chiefly _ who will be a blessing or a curse to the | orld ready to contribute to worldly objects, that | Christians, and explained fie 
“The committee had long felt that it was necessary to they may do great things, while Christians are much | the teaching of * iptures, is an insult to my 
attempt to perfect the organisation of existing associa- more limited in number, and consequently cannot | common sense. I would forgive that, but it is an 
dona, and it was resolved that it was desirable to secure | Tival the efforts, in a ron point of view, of an | insult to the Author of the Scriptures himself [hear, 
_ the services of some minister who would act as the ungodly world for the 
ral agent of the society for that purpose, and the . | this ; but we have still to ask, whether the balance - | able to make his mind on 
James Mirams had been invited to, and had undertaken | sheet now presented to you along with this report, | and intelligible [cheers]. What is the cause of 
that office. KL. e nee oe er e last measure of | this outcry against lay cy? Is it envy? Can 
voted assistant secretary, Mr Frederick Pitman; and 1 ney wt Bahay ade mh oye 1 2 
concluded by calling on the meeting to renew their pur- | not believe that I coul a cheer from Was. 
r e live and labour for the salvation r. were to say that this is the 
„Prruax, Esq., the cash account, from | mermome which you are to measure your com- 
which it ap — t there was due to the treasurer — one. this is the real standard of your | 
last 2185 1s. 11d., the total amounted | ty, and you could not do more. HI were 
to £1,152 66. 7d., the expenditure to £1,192 5s, 6d., | yey We and you, because you have done to your 
a balance against the society of £39 18s. 11d. | uttarmost. end we expect you to go no farther, you 
The Rev. J. Burnet rose to move the first resolu. Would sey, What cen the man mean? i not 


4 


ae tue our best er and cheers]. You would say, he 

« That the details now reported, of the operations and usefel: | is libeling the city.. London enjoys » Christianity . 
8 cosisty ought to call forth tress le sassting, and en — be- ; 
qvadious Author apd tiver of all goed, for bis auntinuad enatioe pe een N £1,100 [hear wedi 5 N 
and blessing, under which so . of tt benefits I ’ ’ London 
have been conferred, through the instrumentality of its agente am quite sure that under this with the results of 
and to excite also to fervent and persevering prayer, that the | sons, your daughters, churches, would not allow 
A e ende dt: enertisds yor ore Wunden eggs, | themselves to lie. Then let the next year wipe away objections were overcome. A 

Jed under | the I know you will say th | th 

er received and printed under * vou say there are many | near the 
the direction of the committee.” pe other institutions, there are many other things to] brought 
5 this resolution, I am gratified to hear which we are contributing. But you never stint | her soul, and belo 


t the society has, as usual, enjoyed a large portion | yourselves in the other things, by saying, we cannot | native eloquence—the sister land—was visited by the 

the divine favour in its labours; but I may say | have them. One thing is wanted and another— — ye On noticing the scanty portion of furni- 

that, in looking to the treasurer's account, I regret | some gratification, some indulgence, not at all neces- ture he inquired the cause; she replied, ‘Sir, my 

that it has not received a larger measure of support | sary to a comfortable existence in life; but you do | husband was a man of bad habits, and caused m 

from this great capital. No field can be more in- N — — got so many of these we will not | goods to be sold, but, thank God, he is reformed, 
ear, 


a 


teresting as a field of Christian labour than London. | have ar, hear]. No, you begin to quarrel | and we are beginning to save to bring them back ; 
It is their home; it is their boast; it is the glory of | with your religious subscriptions, your missionary | he has become a teetotaler, and ly attends 
the land; it is the centre of the empire. m it | donations, your contributions to charitable objects, | the house of God, and sits down to his single potato, 


issues out the life-blood and the strength of the com- | much sooner than you do with other things. I am | and says, ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
merce and policy of the kingdom. It is wealthy; it | only speaking plainly and freely in the midst of | than a stalled ox and hatred therewith [cheers].’”’ 
is extensive; it is gorgeous; it is powerful. But it | an assembly professing the gospel of Christ; and | The clergyman observed, I have never seen him in 
will be found from the statement contained in that | that assembly loves freedom, ause it belongs | the house of God.“ No, we do not go to church 
report, that it is at the same time in many things, in | to the gospel [cheers]. The moment they say we | but to Craven chapel, where it pleased God to meet 
many departments, degraded and still unrenewed. | must not make free with them, they renounce | with me.“ But do you know they are dissenters, 
To have a kingdom, possessing a capital so vast as | their Christianity. Suppose they were to change | and do you know what dissent is? Indeed I do 
the metropolis, in which we are now assembled, yet | the subjects of complaint, and diminish worldly, | not know, I believe they dissent from you—and I be- 
associated with something so degrading as the amount | and increase religious expenditure, how would | lieve they dissent from you for the same reason that 
of crime of which we have just heard, should excite | that do [cheers]? As they have tried the other | you dissent from Rome [cheers]. ‘ But do you 
a deep consciousness that we have not yet done our | plan so long, it would be very well to change w that they are a set of low ye le, and their 
_ 9 Why is it that it has been allowed to extend | sides [laughter]. When the government gets into | ministers are very low.” „Well, 1 you be. 
on the right hand and on the left—to grow great in | great difficulty, from which it cannot possibly ex- | long to the apostles, and they were Irishmen, and 
1 morals and religion? Then if we | tricate itself, it is usual for the head of the govern- | sure they were not very high [laughter]. He added, 
have this field at home, and if we feel stimulated, 4 = ou some money from the church, 
and justly stimulated, when we look abroad on the of having new measures [laughter]. That is just but as you have left the church, of course you cannot 
hea perishing for lack of knowledge, and if | the crisis of the Christian Instruction society. Let | expect to receive it.“ Oh,“ said she, “ it would 
our geal kindles, and our desire to go forward to their | the complaint be made that worldly objects are | be v serviceable, but I cannot barter my soul for 
help—most assuredly that zeal should stimulate to | taking too much, and give to religious objects, and | these things—to speak respectfully, I must go to that 
equal activity with regard to the country in which | then this society will come out like a giant refreshed, | place where I have received the benefit, and I will go 
we dwell [hear]. Should London be less celebrated | will put on news h, will send forth an increased | to it as long as I live [cheers]. I am happy to say 
for its religion than for its ships and commerce? | n of agents, will look for devoted men—and | the oo was so impressed with the sincerity 
Should it be celebrated above all the nations of the | God will raise them who will find their way to | and and the respectful behaviour of the wo- 
earth for everything that is great connected with the | the haunts of vice, oth gens see in a renovated | man, that he could not go away without leaving the 
present world, and should it be less celebrated for the | people at the next anniv „fresh reason for re- | aid [cheers]. I would not weary you with tales like 
— things associated with the world to come? We | newing the resolution which I have to present, and | these, but many of them I have heard and they never 
ve it in our power to say, to a certain extent, which refers to the gratitude of the meeting for the | weary me, I can listen to them from 

whether this is to be the case or not. The Christian and the prayers of the meeting for the future “ Morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, 
Instruction society was formed for the very — But let us remember the vast number off And summer's day,” : 
of taking ep the eplsitaal Wants ef thle great eatitel. souls that depart from this capital every year. Let There is another * to this, but a 
It has wee those wants year after year for | us say, in round numbers, that 50,000 a year depart | coadjutor—the London City .miasion [cheers]. We 
a long period of with persevering labour; it has | from this city, and where are they? Departing into | support three missionaries 


ment to try a new ministry, and that for the purpose | ‘‘I had 


our congregation; and 
‘been encouraged corresponding success; and it | an awful immortality, where are they? We cannot | I speak from personal knowledge when I say, that 
now comes to offer in this resolution the expression of | pursue the inquiry, we have not the mieans instr of effecting much 


‘fits tude for the kindness with which God has, | of reply. But we can come home to our own minds 
‘during the past year, still continued to watch over it. | and consciences, and ask what we have done to open 
But it also comes to present, through this resolution, | for them a way to happiness through the rent vail of | on religious subjects ; I that there was scarcely 
its conviction of the solemn duty of ing prayer | the Redeemer? What have we done to direet them | one who did not feel that he was well disposed by 
for a still larger out- pouring of the Divine blesing and | to that path, which, being consecrated by the blood | nature, and on that account God would forgive them 
mme Divine spirit. E persevering, believing, | of Jesus, is intended to lead to the enjoyment of a | all their peccadilloes. Asfew months ago, I called to- 
and holy, is to be met by an ans wer of affirmation and of | glorious immortality? What have we done through — io descri 
1 , what moral religious fruit will then rise | the medium of this institution, which we could have same individuals, I was perfectly aston ed 
this great capital which by Jesus Christ may be] done with the funds that we possess, and that we | at the change that had taken place in their scriptural 
found to the praise and glory of God! If the rain | could have contributed for the purpose of meeting | knowledge. I questioned an old woman, not be- 


4 * 


falls down from heaven, and the sun sends out his in the souls that are thus departed amid the joys | cause she was the best informed, but because she was 
warmth to revive the face of the earth, and the day of j t on the right hand of the most loquacious. basen, “ Mave yon 00s yous 
ing forth the crops in their season, the very same | everlasting throne? These are solemm questions. I | good heart? “I never had one; but hope the old 


power sends forth its mighty influence on the labours | trust that the result of our meeting together this | stone is taken away, and a heart of flesh given to me, 
of those who are engaged in the service of God, and | evening will be to encourage the committee to go on | and that through your ministry.” “Well, but you 
fruit more — in its character, and more last- | with increased zeal and increased activity in the la- | were christened, and were you not in your baptism 
ing in its results, will be found to be the issue of the | bours of the ensuing year [cheers]. born again? Did not the minister reverently say, 
blessing that descends {cheers}. Let us look tothe | The Rev. Dr. Lxrrcuixp, in seconding the resolu- | I thank Almighty God that he has been pleased to 
labours that are — on for other objects in this | tion, said I feel it to be my duty, as a minister in | regenerate this infant with his Holy Spirit She 
great metropolis. Let us look to the diligence with | the metropolis, to come forward and testify my obli- | directly said Dh, it is all a delusion ’’ [cheers]. 
‘which commerce is pursued from morning till night, gations to this institution, and my deep sense of its „But what do you think makes a man @ true minis- 
from year to year. Let us look at our crow importance for the evangelisation of the country. II ter? Why, I think you are one [ r}. 
‘streets, our crowded shops, our commercial dealings, — such a system of lay agency | “ Why”’ “ Why, because you preach the truth, and 
our crowded quays, and crowded vessele—everything, | for that purpose, and I rejoiced to find, when I came | God has blessed your preaching to my heart.” But 
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in gin. Now, if we add to these the number of gin 
and beer shops, of hells, and brothels, and all the 
other apparatus which the utmost ingenuity can my 
ply, we shall perceive that we have an apparatus for 
evil the most perfect of which we can possibly con- 
ceive. Think then of London, with one million of 
inhabitants giyen up to all these vices. Fountains 
of iniquity are streaming forth with all their impurity, 
and trying as with a flood to carry away all that 
come within their reach. Surely this should have 
its effect upon every humane, benevolent, and Chris- 
tian mind; it should arouse us from lethargy’ and 
inactivity, and make every man feel that he is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of his fellow men, and de- 
termine that if he had done nothing till this moment 
for the cause of religion, and for the relief and re- 
demption of his neighbours, this night shall be the 
time when the resolution shall be formed, first to 
commit this subject to God in prayer, and then to 
devote time, and talent, and property to this object. 
It would be very easy to make along speech upon 
this subject, for a more awful exhibition of the source 
of iniquity in active operation, in daily, hourly influ- 
ence, is not to be found, It is a subject that has 
often awakened my mind, that while Christians 
move through the world and the church without in- 
fluence, the sinner never passes through life without 
it. The wicked spread their green example all 
around; they are uneasy an — uftless they 
make proselytes in every country and in évery asso- 
ciation [cheers]. They want to elicit the laugh and 
the ridicule against religion, in order to sustain their 
own confidence, and théy are dissatisfied unless they 
can accomplish it. If I could only arouse the same 
feeling in the mind of Christian professors, and con- 
vince them that the cause of Christ was committed 
to their keeping in whatever society, whatever cir- 
cumstances they were placed; that they were the 
representatives of the purity, the holiness, the peace 
which Jesus Christ seeks to diffuse on the earth, how 
different would be the result from that now presented 
to view [hear, hear]! If this is the object of the 
Christian Instruction society, allow me now to call 

our attention to the means it proposes to employ. 

am aware that some of our friends say the evil is so 
gigantic, the depravity, the demoralisation, the de- 
gradation is so great, that itis past recovery—the 
emissaries of evil are so numerous, so powerful, so 
influential, occupying the highest stations, having 
the largest amount of property in the country, having 
power to which all the people are ready to bow 
down, what can we, as a Christian community, do to 
meet it? Wedo not go on a warfare at our own 
charges, and if we are left in any doubt as to the re- 
sult, it arises from our own supineness, our want of 
integrity, our want of sympathy with the Saviour— 
our want of honesty to our profession—it is our want 
of devotedness to our common Christianity, that has 
left all these evils to work their own mischief, 
without endeavouring by any effort we can put 
forth to stay them. I fear not Satan, I fear not 
the depravity by which we are surrounded, I fear 
not the activity of evil—let it be greater than it is, 
provided that Christians will live near to the Saviour, 
and draw all their strength from him. Only let their 
influence and activity be exerted according to the 
amount of their ability, and I fear not but that we 
shall be able to present to you a very different result 
from that which we now report. Notwithstanding 
this evil is adapted to afflict every human heart, yet 
I could tell you of scenes such as no novelist was ever 
able to depict. I could tell you of scenes of misery— 
of horror—of human happiness destroyed—of human 
hopes withered and blasted—of domestic comforts, 
the sweetest, the loveliest, the best in appearance, 
broken up by the sin you have allowed to riot with- 
out opposing it—that would harrow up the minds of 
the present assembly. But what has been done? 
Why, the whole amount of our subscriptions, in the 
most splendid, the richest metropolis in the world, 
to accomplish these objects, is only 340/. [hear, 
hear]. Here is the ont but it is not too strong to 
combat and to overcome. Does the neglect arise 
from our want of feeling? No, I would not attribute 
itto that. We are all the victims of circumstances, 
and we are all the friends of the voluntary principle. 
As aman I do not like compulsion, and I do not like 
it in religion [cheers]. But there is an intermediate 
influence growing up, between compulsion and the 
voluntary principle. Those who are known to have 
money to give away have so many claims from dif- 
ferent societies, and for different objects, from advo- 
cates who feel their cause to hg the most important. 
It is familiar to many by whom I am surrounded, 
that application is made he a Village, say with 300 
or 400 people. A goed man comes to town, and so 
represents the moral dearth, the spiritual wickedness 
by which he is encompassed, that he excites a tender 
sympathy by all he states. I honour the man, he is 
anxious to promote his object; but by this means we 
are almost brought to a stand still. The fact is, the 
applications are greater than we have the means of 
supplying. Hence the voluntary agency of a large 
number of persons is lost, and instead of exercising a 
sound judgment with reference to Christianity gene- 
rally, and the necessity of the times, they allow 
themselves to be carried away by the statements 
made, and fritter away what might be most advan- 
tageously devoted to the interests of the country and 
the world [hear]. What are the means the society 
proposes to employ? They want to take possession of 
the Christianity of London. To what plans shall 
they resort to remove existing evil? Where is the 
antidote to all the sources of misery which I have 
described > The gospel of Jesus Christ. Who are 
the most fitting persons to employ? Who are likely 
to feel most strongly their duty to yg the 
gospel? The churches of the metropolis. The first 
object that the socicty proposes is, that every church 
shall become a missionary society for London, and 


every church member a missionary [cheers]. I know 
that this has been very frequently said; but has it 
ever been fairly and properly carried out? Do we at 
our church meetings enter upon this subject with all. 
the solemnity which belongs to it? Do: we not feel 
there that the ordinances which we are pledged to 
support are sustained merely for the encouragement 
of our own piety? You will comprehend what I 
mean. Some of our friends fancy that this is excited 
feeling; but unless our piety is seen in large sacrifices 
for the cause of God—unless our religion appears in 
attempting to recover from the enemy that ground 
which is to be occupied by Christ—unless we are de- 
voted men, ready to give up our own ease and com- 
forts, and to exert our influence upon those around us, 
we are sustaining religious ordinances merely for our 
own profit. In conversing lately with the member of 
a large church, I inquired how many members they 
had? He replied that they were doing exceedingly 
well—that about one-half the attendants were mem- 
bers of the church. I asked what they were . 
to bring in the other half? The question seeme 
erfectly to astonish him. It had never entered 
into his mind to do wo for his own congrega- 
tion—for those with whom he worshipped. He re- 
marked—*‘ We have the preaching of the gospel ; 
our minister is a very acceptable and a very useful 
preacher.” But have the people,“ I continued, 
70 no sympathy with the minister? Do they wrestle 
with God in prayer for the congregation? Do they 
believe that he is to be sustained by their prayers? 
Do they make no efforts?“ Ah! there lies the 
evil. We believe that efforts for the conversion of 
the congregation and of the world are to be confined 
to the pulpit. This ought not to be, I believe that 
God would bless the people more if church members 
were more active [cheers]. Have you not attended 
rayer meeetings where the unconverted have never 
— thought of; where those at our very doors 
have never occupied the attention of those who have 
engaged in prayer? How can you expect that tlie 
conversion of London can be effected, if its wants 
are overlooked at our church and prayer meetings 
hear, hear]? I am anxious to call your attention to 
another subject—the personal responsibility of all 
who profess and call themselves Christians to diffuse 
Christianity. Money cannot discharge their moral 


and religious obligations [hear, hear]. I think that 


our annual subscriptions are likely to lead to error. 
Many a good man who puts his hand into his pocket 
and gives his guinea, thinks that he is relieved from 
all further obligation. It is all that he is asked for, 
and all that he feels bound to give. But let it be 
remembered, that we must all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, and the question should be, 
not what we are asked for, but what we ought to do 
for the cause of God [hear, hear]. This is one of 
the features of the society that ought to be impressed 
on every heart. All who profess to love the Saviour, 
and to be influenced by bis truth, are bound to 
extend Christianity, not only by their purity, and 
temper, and example, but by all the influence and 
property they can command [fhea-, hear]. We live 
in times that are very excitable. I like excitement, 
and I will tell you why. I think that Christianity 
has suffered more by slumbering and prudence than 
it has ever done by excitement. We hear an indivi- 
dual get up and make an exciting speech, and we 
talk of his imprudence, and think that some things 
ought to have been left out that do not accord with 
our notions of sobriety and propriety. But look at 
the multitudes who are left uninfluenced. Whocan 
think of a population of one million growing up in 
crime and misery, and upwards of one hundred 
dying daily, and yet feel no disposition to arouse 
from lethargy, and seek by personal effort what can 
be done to recover them? It is excitement that we 
want [hear, hear]. Only let that excitement be 
placed under the control of reason, and regulated by 
the word of God, and all will go on well. Ought we 


not to consider the indications around us? The 


million of people whom I describe have been com- 
mitted to the Christianity of the land for a century, 
and yet, till within the last fourteen or fifteen years, 
nothing has been done in the way of a systematic 
round of visitation. It may be that God may be 
saying.“ Remove the candlestick out of its place; 
remove the opportunities that have been afforded to 
every Christian, but which have been neglected ; let 
despotism be exercised; let religious liberty be 
invaded ; let the rights of conscience be taken away ; 


let every man be led to feel that his right to serve 


God in the way that he believes truth requires, 
and that conscience would commend, be placed in 
jeopardy and then the value of opportunities which 
have been left unemployed will 2 felt.“ After 
mercy comes judgment. Think of forty or fifty 
individuals living without hope and without God in 
the world; follow them as they go into that eternal 
state over which devils rejoice and angels mourn; 
and what must be the feelings of Christians who 
might have stopped them in their mad career, but 
who discharged not the obligation under which they 
were laid to help them? I feel that this is a subject 
which ought, and which must excite the deep con- 
sideration of every Christian pastor, and of every 
church member in London; and when it does, then 
I am satisfied we shall not have to lament over a 
deficiency of funds, but to rejoice over the triumphs 
which the blessing of God has given to our exertions 
23 

he Rev. J. Brlackx kund then read the report, of 
which the following is an abstract: — 


„Spared by the good providence of God to meet on 


the eighteenth anniversary of this society, the committee 
would congratulate their friends and fellow-labourers 
that their time of service has been prolonged, and their 
ability and willingness for service continued. It is 
amongst the privileges of the living to perform works of 
goodness and mercy in the present world, that will be 
alike needless and unknown in a happier state. 


— a 


„Here many a saint is hungry and thirsty, naked, and 
exposed to privations and hardships; but privations and 
hardships are unknown in heaven. Here many a Chris- 
tian, poor and dedfifute, lies groaning, as it were, at the 
gates of glory; but theng are no poor or destitute within 
the gates. ere many a sufferer is oppressed with the 
burden of pain, or of years, or of sorrows; the sick 
patient, the aged sire, the mourning gidow, fhe helpless 
orphan ; but there is no sickness, nor death, nor sorrow, 
nor crying in heaven. Here are many ignorant and out 
of the way, stupid and impenitent, without God and 
without hope in the world; but the ignorant, the un- 
godly, and the sinner, are not found in heaven. To feed 
the hungry, and to clothe the naked, to minister to the 
sick, and to comfort them that mourn, to visit the aged, 


and to reclaim the wanderer; these, these are the duties 

of the present life, duties which the committee rejoice to 

know have been prosecuted by their beloved associates 

during the year that has just closed with a patient energy 

that Christian zeal and love can alone impart.” 

It then detailed the various associations. 
AN ABSTRACT OF THE WHOLE STANDS Tuts: 

Associa- Mission- Visi- Fami- Sta. 


tions, aries, tors. lies. tions 
.... 2 254 7,6 16 
Finsbury ...... 13 1 308 7,701 10 
Marylebone .... 7 — 125 2,130 2 
Westminster — 190 3,655 10 
Tower Hamlets. 26 4 794 18,136 32 
Southwark. . 12 3 274 7,394 25 
Lambeth ..... aes 1 1038 2,881 6 
Greenwich..... 2 1 102 3,758 4 
Suburban ...... 17 2 261 7.075 18 


— See — 


14 2,411 59,946 123 
“ The beneficial influence of these visits is also seen 


in the fact, that last year 1,421 copies of the scriptures 
were distributed, 2,686 children were directed to Sabbath 
or day schools, and 3,635 cases of urgent distress. were 
relieved by the agencies of this society. 

„The committee cannot but be deeply impressed with 


mated. In the copious extracts for the quarterly re- 
turns, which will be a to this report, it be 
found that many profligates have been reformed, and 


corrected, and the arguments of infidelity have been sj- 
lenced, and above all, that more than sixty persons hav 


sion of religion; and in the face of much opposition fram 
their old associates, or their ungodly connexions, have 
united themselves in fellowship with ent sections of 
the church of Christ. 

“The following abridged om from the Salter’s 
Hall Chapel association will illustrate the happy in- 
fluence of the truth on the minds of several of these 
converts. 

6 Through the blessing of God on the agency of this 
association, six individuals have been added to the 
church concerning whom unbelief might have boldly 
asked, ‘Can these dry bones live?“ 

6 One who for many years served as a soldier in the 
last war, and was several times wounded, was neverthe- 
less ‘ preserved in Christ Jesus, and called.’ Extremely 
averse to religion, he manifested his hostility, not simply 
by cold reserve, but by bitter opposition. Persevering 
pt an however, were not in vain; divine truth madea 
decided impression on his mind, his heart was softened, 
and this proud and haughty scorner became a humble 
penitent at the feet of Jesus. He now distributes the 
very tracts that he once rejected with disdain, and la- 
bours to do for others what was so kindly done for him. 
Salvation, also, has come to his house, for his wife and 
her sister have both been converted to God, and they 
bless the hour when first the society’s agents found their 
way to their dwelling. 

A man who was poor and blind, and a horrible blas- 
phemer was also brought under the notice of the visitors, 
and the effect of their conversation with him beautifully 
illustrates the language of the Psalmist, ‘ The entrance 
of _ word giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
simple.“ 

ur missionary,’ says the Deptford association, ‘ has 
lately gone through the whole of our sections with the 
visitor of each. In the course of his visits to the people, 
it very satisfactorily appeared that a much greater amount 


ever been reported. He also visited several indi- 
viduals in sickness, and some in dying circumstances, 
who have given pleasing testimony that the labours of 
the society in their cases have not been in vain.’ 

One of the advantages resulting from the combined 
labours of stipendiary and voluntary visitors is, that the 
cases of interest or of urgency which are discovered in 
the course of the visitation pursued by the gratuitous 
agents are consigned to the care of the missionaries, 


time and advice to the inquirer or the sceptical, the af- 
flicted or the dying, * in many instances, it would 
not be in the power of the visitor to command. a 
„The following case, selected from many such, will 
confirm this remark :—‘ Our missionary, says an associa- 
tion in Finsbury, has visited a 
under severe bodily affliction, but which appeared light 
in comparison with the mental anguish which she ex- 
perienced under a consciousness of her guilt before God. 


compassed her, and the pains of hell gat hold upon her; 
she found trouble and sorrow.’ Her anguish was so ex- 


grace of Christ, and the efficiency of his sacrificial blood 
to afford pardon, peace, and holiness, were placed before 
her. ‘This is what I want,’ she exclaimed, but she de- 
rived no comfort from it. Her mental anguish continued, 
and she required the frequent visits of the missionary, 
when at length it pleased God to bless his message to 
her soul. She received ‘ the faithful saying that is worthy 
of all acceptance,’ light and joy took possession of her 
soul, and that voice which had 5 uttered the groans 
of despair now gave expression to the language of praise 
till her exhausted frame sunk in death, and her ransomed 
spirit departed to be with Jesus.’ 

A man and his wife were recently received into church 
fellowship at Hackney, who were first brought to listen 
to the truth by the importunate appeals of the missionary 


living in a wretched neighbourhoa@d, and in a home as 
miserable as sin could make it. He frequently invited 


them to attend at the prayer meeting, but they perversely 
refused. Moved by the continued earnestness of the 


the widow, and the fatherless, to instruct the ignorant, 


backsliders reclaimed—that theological errors have been 


She was altogether without hope—‘ the sorrows of death 


a conviction that the aggregate amount of good effected 
by the voluntary agency of this society cannot be esti- 


2 


during the past year been brought to a decided profes- 


of os has resulted from the labours of the visitors than 
ha 


whose leisure and experience enable them to give that 


poor woman, suffering 


treme that it was painful to witness it. The love and 


of that association. When he first saw them they were 


. 


— 
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missionary, he at length said, Well, sir, I promise you 
I will come.’ He kept his word, and attended that ser- 
vice, which it —. God to bless to his soul. He soon 
after induced his wife to accompany him, and the Lord 
epened her heart also to receive the which were 
spoken. A change in their conduct necessarily followed, 
and their repentance toward God and their faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ have been eee shown by their 
altered life and conversation. A trial of two years has 
evinced the truth of their conversion, and fully justified 
their reception into the church of Christ. 

Whilst the missionaries thus labour, the gratuitous 
visitors often engage with equal vigour in these attempts 
to bring people to attend on the means of grace. 

« During the past summer five tents were employed for 
me public peonching of the gospel in the neighbourhood 
around the City. It may be supposed that not less than 
20,000 persons listened to the gospel through this instru- 
mentality alone. 

That at no season of the year there should be wanting 
a special testimony on behalf of saving truth, the com- 
mittee renewed, on the return of winter, their courses of 
lectures to mechanics and young men. The series of 
lectures addressed to the former were delivered at Union 
street chapel, in the Borough, which were heard by many 
persons of the class for whom they were prepared, whilst 
those to young men were, on several occasions, crowded 
chiefly by those who will be a blessing ora curse to the 
coming age. 

„The committee had long felt that it was necessary to 
attempt to perfect the organisation of existing associa- 
tions, and it was resolved that it was desirable to secure 
the services of some minister who would act as the gene- 
ral agent of the society for that purpose, and the Rev. 
James Mirams had been invited to, and had undertaken 
that office. The report then adverted to the loss which 
the society had sustained in the death of their late de- 
voted assistant secretary, Mr Frederick Pitman; and 
concluded by calling on the meeting to renew their pur- 
-* ps and their prayer to live and labour for the salvation 

men.“ 

J. Pitman, Esq., presented the cash account, from 
which it appeared that there was due to the treasurer 
last year £185 1s. 11d., the total receipts amounted 
to £1,152 6s. 7d., the expenditure to £1,192 5s. 6d., 
a against the society of £39 188. 11d. 

The Rev. J. Burnet rose to move the first resolu- 
tion :— | 


" That the details now reported, of the operations and useful- 


ness of this society, ought to call forth from this meeting, and 


from all its friends, expressions of devout gratitude to the 
gracious Author and Giver of all good, for his continued sanction 
and blessing, under which so many and so important benefits 
have been conferred, through the instrumentality of its agents ; 
and to excite also to fervent and persevering prayer, that the 
spirit of wisdom, piety, and zeal, may bel ly bestowed upon 

m all, to render their exertions yet more abundantly success- 
ful; and that the report now read be received and printed under 
the direction of the committee.” 


In presenting this resolution, I am gratified to hear 
that the society has, as usual, enjoyed a large portion 
of the divine favour in its labours; but I may say 
that, in looking to the treasurer’s account, I regret 
that it has not received a larger measure of support 
from this great capital. No field can be more in- 
teresting as a field of Christian labour than London. 
It is their home; it is their boast; it is the glory of 
the land; it is the centre of the empire. From it 
issues out the life-blood and the strength of the com- 
merce and policy of the kingdom. It is wealthy ; it 
is extensive; it is gorgeous; it is powerful. But it 
will be found from the statement contained in that 
report, that it is at the same time in many things, in 
many departments, degraded and still unrenewed. 
To have a kingdom, possessing a capital so vast as 
the metropolis, in which we are now assembled, yet 
associated with something so degrading as the amount 
of crime of which we have just heard, should excite 
a deep consciousness that we have not yet done our 
duty. Why is it that it has been allowed to extend 
on the right hand and on the left—to grow great in 
everything except morals and religion? Then if we 
have this field at home, and if we feel stimulated, 
and justly stimulated, when we look abroad on the 
heathen perishing for lack of knowledge, and if 
our geal kindles, and our desire to go forward to their 
help—most assuredly that zeal should stimulate to 
equal activity with regard to the country in which 
we dwell hear]. Should London be less celebrated 
for its religion than for its ships and commerce? 
Should it be celebrated above all the nations of the 
earth for everything that is great connected with the 
present world, and should it be less celebrated for the 
great things associated with the worldtocome? We 
have it in our power to say, to a certain extent, 
whether this is to be the case or not. The Christian 
Instruction society was formed for the very purpose 
of taking up the spiritual wants of this great cupital. 
It has operated upon those wants year after year for 
a long period of time with persevering labour ; it has 
been encouraged by corresponding success; and it 
now comes to offer in this resolution the expression of 
its gratitude for the kindness with which God has, 
during the past year, still continued to watch over it. 
But it also comes to present, through this resolution, 
its conviction of the solemn duty of persevering prayer 
for a still larger out-pouring of the Divine blesing and 
the Divine spirit. prayer, persevering, believing, 
and holy, is to be met by an ans wer of affirmation and of 
ace, what moral and religious fruit will then rise 
this great capital which by Jesus Christ may be 
found to the praiseand glory of God! If the rain 
falls down from heaven, and the sun sends out his 
nial warmth to revive the face of the earth, and 
ring forth the crops in their season, the see same 
power sends forth its mighty influence on the labours 
of those who are engaged in the service of God, and 
fruit more important in its character, and more last- 
ing in its results, will be found to be the issue of the 
blessing that e e Let us look to the 
labours that are carried on for other objects in this 
great metropolis. Let us look to the diligence with 
which commerce is pursued from morning till night, 
from year to year. Let us look at our crowded 
streets, our crowded shops, our commercial dealings, 
our crowded quays, and crowded -vessels—everything, 


newing the resolution which 


in short, that would indicate a spirit of activity is 
exhibited in the capital, and sets at detiance a com- 
anaes with every other capital in the world. If we 
ook at our courts of justice and houses of parlia- 
ment, we shall find activity pervading them in a cor- 
responding degree. Shall we learn nothing from 
this with regard to the things of God? Is it not our 
duty to follow the example which sets before us 
what human powers are capable of performing? 
When we look to that blessing which will enrich 
effort and sanctify every toil, have we not a reward 
in the agency we are conducting far superior to any- 
thing that can be enjoyed by those who are engaged 
in the employments in question, so far as those em- 
ployments themselves are concerned? We find the 
one class toiling for time, the other labouring for 
eternity. Why not belong tothe higher as well as 
the lower? We wish to cast contempt on no em- 
ployment ; we regard worldly employment as ho- 
nourable ; but we must give to the different occupa- 
tions their relative value and relative importance— 
and we believe that that relative value has not 
hitherto ripened into a practical rule. We desire, 
however, to inquire very closely why this is. It may 
be said that there are so many of the men of this 
world ready to contribute to worldly objects, that 
they may do great things, while Christians are much 
more limited in number, and consequently cannot 
rival the efforts, in a pecuniary point of view, of an 
ungodly world for their own objects. We grant 
this ; but we have still to ask, whether the balance. 
sheet now presented to you along with this report, 
really furnishes a fair index of the last measure of 
power that the Christians of London can exert for 
the Christian Instruction society [hear, hear]? I do 
not believe that I could get a cheer from this assem- 
bly if I said it did. If I were to say that this is the 
thermometer by which you are to measure your com- 
petency to do good, this is the real standard of your 
Christianity, and you could not do more. If I were 
to say we thank you, because you have done to your 
uttermost, and we expect you to go no farther, you 
would say, What can the man mean? that is not 
our best [laughter and cheers]. You would say, he 
is libeling the city. London enjoys a Christianity 
which, for the instruction of its vast population be- 
yond the ordinary means, is equal to the production 
of the large sum of £1,100 [hear, wo 5 London! 
Iam quite sure that under this foul charge your 
sons, your daughters, your churches, would not allow 
themselves to he. Then let the next year wipe away 
the disgrace. I know you will say there are many 
other institutions, there are many other things to 
which we are contributing. But you never stint 
2 in the other things, by saying, we cannot 
ave them. One thing is wanted and another 
some gratification, some indulgence, not at all neces- 
sary to a comfortable existence in life; but you do 
not say, we have got so many of these we will not 
have them hear, hear]. No, you begin to quarrel 
with your religious subscriptions, your missionary 
donations, your contributions to charitable objects, 
much sooner than you do with other things. I am 
only speaking plainly and freely in the midst of 
an assembly professing the gospel of Christ ; and 
that assembly loves freedom, because it belongs 
to the gospel [cheers]. The moment they say we 
must not make free with them, they renounce 
their Christianity. Suppose they were to change 
the subjects of complaint, and diminish worldly, 
and increase religious expenditure, how would 
that do [cheers]? As they have tried the other 
plan so long, it would be very well to change 
sides [laughter]. When the government gets into 
great difficulty, from which it cannot possibly ex- 
tricate itself, it is usual for the head of the govern- 
ment to try a new ministry, and that for the purpose 
of having new measures [laughter]. That is just 
the crisis of the Christian Instruction society. Let 
the complaint be made that worldly objects are 
taking too much, and give to religious objects, and 
then this society will come out like a giant refreshed, 
will put on new strength, will send forth an increased 
number of agents, will look for devoted men—and 
God will raise them up—who will find their way to 
the haunts of vice, and you will see in a renovated 
people at the next anniversary, fresh reason for re- 
3 have to present, and 
which refers to the gratitude of the meeting for the 


ast, and the prayers of the meeting for the future 


3 But let us remember the vast number of 
souls that depart from this capital every year. Let 
us say, in round numbers, that 50, 000 a year depart 
from this city, and where are they? Departing into 
an awful immortality, where are they? We cannot 
pursue the inquiry, because we have not the means 
of reply. But we can come home to our own minds 
and consciences, and ask what we have done to open 
for them a way to happiness through the rent vail of 
the Redeemer? What have we done to direct them 
to that path, which, being consecrated by the blood 
of Jesus, is intended to lead to the enjoyment of a 
glorious immortality? What have we done through 
the medium of this institution, which we could have 
done with the funds that we possess, and that we 
could have contributed for the purpose of meeting 
again the souls that are thus departed amid the joys 
of the day of judgment on the right hand of the 
everlasting throne? These are solemn questions. I 
trust that the result of our meeting together this 
evening will be to encourage the committee to go on 
with increased zeal and increased activity in the la- 
bours of the ensuing year [cheers]. 

The Rev. Dr. Lerrcuiip, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said I feel it to be my duty, as a minister in 
the metropolis, to come forward and testify my obli- 
gations to this institution, and my deep sense of its 
importance for the evangelisation of the country. I 
have long felt the need of such a system of lay agency 
for that purpose, and I rejoiced to find, when I came 


8 


to the metropolis, that it was thus organised and in 
operation. An auxiliary to the parent society has 
been attached to my congregation from the very first, 
and I am happy to say that it continues in harmo- 
nious efficiency and successful operation, and has 
been increasing in power up to the present time [ap- 
plause]. I am not ignorant of the outery ade 
against lay agency (hear, hear] in certain quarters, 
upon the ground of the alleged obscurit y of the 
scriptures, and the incompetency of any but learned 
and authorised persons to explain them [laughter 
and applause}. But I believe that every converted 
man is necessarily qualified by his conversion, and 
his knowledge and experience, to teach the way 
of cenversion to others—at least, to direct them to 
the medicine, the good Physician, and that the pos- 
session of the ability confers the obligation [cheers]. 
I know that in such a book as the Bible, discussing 
such high mysteries, alluding to many ancient and 
obsolete customs, and foretellirg future events, there 
must be something hard to be understood. But to 
tell me that repentance towards God, and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and personal holiness, in order to happiness 
here and hereafter, cannot be understood by private 
Christians, and explained by them to others, through 
the teaching of the scriptures, is an insult to my 
common sense. I would forgive that, but it is an 
insult to the Author of the Scriptures himself [hear, 
hear]. It is virtually to say that he has not been 
able to make his mind on all essential matters plain 
and intelligible [cheers]. What is the cause of 
this outcry against lay agency? Is it envy? Can 
envy dwell in heavenly breasts? Do they want to 
have the exclusive honour of teaching the country 
themselves. Then let them teach the country 
[applause]; and provided they teach them the 
scriptures, and nothing but the scriptures, who 
would not wish them God speed [cheers]? But since 
they have not done that, and cannot do that, why 
should they blame us for endeavouring to supply 
their lack of service [cheers]? Can men really be- 
lieve that it would be better for the to be left 
ignorant, and unthrifty, and neglec of the Sab- 
bath, than to be made the opposite of all this? and 
they have in thousands of instances been made the 
opposite of all this, by the labours of the Christian 
Instruction society. If men could be made acquainted 
with the results of its operation, it would remove all 
their objections. I know one instance in which the 
objections were overcome. A poor woman, residing 
near the place of worship where I minister, being 
brought there, and finding the ministry blessed to 
her soul, and belonging to the land of fluency and 
native eloquence—the sister land—was visited by the 
clergyman. On noticing the scanty portion of furni- 
ture he inquired the cause; she replied, “ Sir, my 
husband was a man of bad habits, and caused m 
goods to be sold, but, thank God, he is seamed. 
and we are beginning to save to bring them back ; 
he has become a teetotaler, and regularly attends 
the house of God, and sits down to his single potato, 
and says, ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith [cheers].’ ’’ 
The clergyman observed, I have never seen him in 
the house of God.“ No, we do not go to church 
but to Craven chapel, where it pleased God to meet 
with me.“ „But do you know they are dissenters, 
and do you know what dissent is?’’ Indeed I do 
not know, I believe they dissent from you—and I be- 
lieve they dissent from you for the same reason that 
you dissent from Rome f[cheers].”’ But do you 
know that they are a set of low people, and their 
ministers are very low.“ “Well, 8 you be 
long to the apostles, and they were Irishmen, and 
sure they were not very high' [laughter]. He added, 
„ had brought you some money from the church, 
but as you have left the church, of course you cannot 
expert to receive it.“ ‘ Oh,” said she, “ it would 
be very serviceable, but I cannot barter my soul for 
these things to speak respectfully, I must go to that 
place where I have received the benefit, and I will go 
to it as long as I live“ [cheers]. I am happy to say 
the clergyman was so impressed with the sincerity 
and truth, and the respectful behaviour of the wo- 
man, that he could not go away without leaving the 
nid [cheers]. I would not weary you with tales like 
these, but many of them I have heard and they never 
weary me, I can listen to them from 
** Morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, 

And summer's day.“ 

There is another society—not a rival to this, but a 
coadjutor—the London City mission [cheers]. We 
support three missionaries by our congregation; and 
I speak from personal knowledge when I say, that 
they have been the instruments of effecting much 
good in the surrounding district. Some years ago [ 
called the poorinto the vestry, and questioned them 
on religious subjects ; I found that there was scarcely 
one who did not feel that he was well disposed by 
nature, and on that account God would forgive them 
all their peccadilloes. Asfew months ago, I called to- 
gether the same descripfion of persons, and mand of 
the same individuals, afgl 1 was perfectly astonished 
at the change that had taken place in their scriptural 
knowledge. I questioned an old woman, not be- 
cause she was the best informed, but because she was 
the most loquacious. I asked,“ Have you still your 
good heart? „I never had one; but I hope the old 
stone is taken away, and a heart of tlesh given to me, 
and that through your ministry.“ “ Well, but you 
were christened, and were you not in your baptism 
born again? Did not the minister reverently say, 
‘I thank Almighty God that he has been pleased to 
regenerate this infant with his Holy Spirit?“ She 
directly suit, “Dh, it is all a delusion”’ {cheers}. 
But what do you think makes a man a true minis- 
ter?“ ‘Why, I think you are one“ [laughter]. 
“ Why’ « Why, because you preach the truth, and 
God has blessed your preaching to my heart. But 
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now, my good woman, let me understand yoni do 
ou mean to say that a man may have a bishops 
hand on his head, and belong to the apostolic 
succession, and that if he be not a holy man, and does 
not preach the truth, and God does not bless his 
preaching, that he is not a true minister? Why,“ 
she said, I am not learned in these matters, but I 
would not put my soul under his care (loud cheers}. 
This woman belongs to a large class which I think 1s 
increasing, and to whom that praise is due which the 
Searcher of hearts gave to the church at ~~ 
when he said, I know thy works, and thy labour, 
and thy patience, and how thou canst not bear them 
which are evil; and thou hast tried them which say 
they are apostles and are not, and hast found them 
lars (cheers b I think there are two distinct duties 
incumbent on at the present time. One 
relates to a time of persecution, that must not be 
resisted in a spirit of retaliation, nor yet must it be 
ielded to as to make us forego our convictions. It 
is in that light I look at the maxim of the gospel, 
that if we are smitten on the one cheek we are to 
turn the other also; and if a man take away our 
cloak, we are to let him take away our coat. It is 
only in one of these ways that it can injure us. Then, 
I think the other way is to beware of being bewildered 
with the controversies of the day, so as to neglect 
active exertion. I do not say that we should not in- 
form ourselves on all the great = of 1 as 
to the grounds of evidence and defence ; but I think 
we should not run after phantoms of novel interpreta- 
tion, so as to neglect practice. The present life is 
the time for doing; the future is the od for 


knowing [hear, hear]. If we will do the will of God as | has 


far as we can here, we shall know hereafter ; but if 
we should substitute tion for practice, all our 
knowledge, whatever it may be, will prove but like 


2 ing of a — — 12 * and 
whic o itate and deepen (hear, 
hear]. Iam told that I must be looking for the 
advent of Christ, for the resurrection of the dead, for 


the miraculous conversion of the Jews, and I know 
not what beside. I do most solemnly expect the 
coming of Christ, and that very soon; I expect he 
will come to me by the angel of death, and I wish 
that m may find me doing his will, because 
I remember that it is said, Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord shall find at his coming, not so know- 
ing, but so doing 
kindred society to which I have alluded are necessary 
to save us from a reproach that would otherwise lay 
heavily upon us, that of attending to the conversion 
of men a while we neglect those at home. I 
think that all the friends of the F mission 
ought to patronise this institution—not that I ex 
to please everybody, for some people are to 
please. If — seek the conversion of men abroad, 
they say, why neglect home; and then if you seek 
the conversion of men at home, they say, you are 
poses oreo, Been things out of your province, and it 
ought to be left to the authorised teachers [laughter]. 
I readily second the resolution, and I have a better 
conclusion to my speech than had Mr Burnet—a friend 
has entrusted me, for the eighth time, with five 
guineas, and he has also made one a donor of the 
same sum at an early period of life, aged ten months 
{laughter and loud cheers]. | 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Rev. Dr Cox rose to move— | 
That this meeting is deeply impressed with the importance, 
appropriateness, and the duty of personal and voluntary effort for 
e promotion of Christian instruction, and desires; therefore, to 
encourage the visitors of this society in a continued regard to 
those divine principles under the influence of which they have 
n led to engage in their present work of faith and labour of 
love, and to a zealous continuance in their self-den „ un- 
sectarian, and truly Christian engagements, feeling assured that 
such gratuitous and voluntary agencies are those which best 
accord with the principles of the New Testament, and are 

sanctioned by the example of apostolic churches.” 
It is, he said, in my a ension much to be 
lamented, that a society like that, to promote the 
interests of which we are assembled this evening, 
should be at the present moment so needful. When 
— A * 41 missionaries into distant 
; when they have crossed tempestuous seas, 
r a climes, and many of them 
id down their lives on the altar of public duty, and 
consecration to God, and been instrumental in win- 
ning souls to Christ in almost every region of the 
habitable globe, is it not a lamentable fact that our 
very metropolis, at the t moment, should be 
so untaught [hear, hear}? I believe that there are 
upwards of a million of individuals in the metropo- 
lis and its suburbs, who are altogether unaccustomed 
to frequent a place of worship, and to whom the 
efforts of this and similar societies have not — 
been able to extend themselves [hear, hear]. We 
trust, however, that the institution, so far as many 
parts of its » ay he concerned, is traveling on to its 
extinction ; e period is hastening when, by its 
en efforts, and the blessing of God upon it, its 
for converting men shall cease, because the 
knowledge of God will be covering the metropolis, 
as it will be diffusing itself throughout the whole 
habitable globe [cheers]. But there is another con. 
sideration—vis., that not only is this society needed 
at the present moment, but more needed than it has 
ever —— — —— me Ape The 
population greatly increased, and if the efforts 
now made do not exceed those 
then, in fact, there is a com ively diminished 
Se If a po increase, and its 
wants maltiply, so must we increase our efforts. The 
resent amount of subscription, therefore, must be 
oubled and trebled. Money, instead of being kept 
in the pocket, or laid up in a bank, ought to be com- 


municated for the purpose of diffusing the gospel of 


Jesus Christ. Another reason why the society is | has 


more needed than ever, is the ment of vice. 
I will not say that there is a amount of vice 
existing around us than but one valuable 


(hear, hear]. I think this and the | lation will be 


previously put forth, | cheers 


aes Seen Se me ing to light 
t iniquity which previously was ed. Itis 
through the ts of this society that we have be- 
come inf ee were yo gy een 
walked throug metropolis, looking mag- 
nificent scenery and splendid buil without a 
knowl of the streets and lanes, remoter and 


interior places, full of the filth of iniquity, of sen- 
suality, and deep abasement. But our Christian 
Instruction society agents have these 
districts; they have gone to every of the metro- 
polis, and every year have been bri to light 
that which it is important to know. On this ground, 
it is very desi that we should s and 
encourage by every means this institution. There 
is another reason why, at this ar crisis, it is 
more especially n that the institution should 
redouble its efforts—viz., to counteract those errors 
to which allusion has been made [cheers]. Puseyism 
is a word that must pass into common use, to express 
ideas with which we are too familiar. Puseyism is 
rampant; it is unaccountably spreading; it sends 
out its tracts, and diffuses them among the lower 
orders of society: how are we to meet this? By 
instruction—by argument—by the diffusion of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. are some persons 
who say that they are not afraid of Puseyism. 
— to a distant period, when great and holy 
principles will rise above the superincumbent pres 
sure which keeps them down, I too am not afraid of 
it; because I feel satiefied that pure, undefiled, un- 
sophisticated Christianity, will triumph over all 
corruptions [cheers]. It has an elasticity in it; it 
an inward and moral — that all 
the powers of art that would oppose it, and all the 
corruptions that would overlay it. I believe, there- 
* that it will 8 triumph; but I do, at 

e present moment, some * ay 
3 of Puseyism, and those errors inci- 
dent to it. I look at Puseyism precisely in the 
light of an inundation. It is not a permanent and 
lasting influence ; but, nevertheless, it is overflowi 
the country, and doing much mischief [hear, hear]. 
An inundation, however wide and far it spreads, is,’ 
after all, a temporary evil; but we must deplore 
the mischief that it does. Puseyism may have the 
force of . — torrent = res phone po 
torrent, it wi away, and the wide- 

i — with beauteous verdure and 
vegetation, which the deposits of that inundation 
may tend to produce [cheers]. Puseyism is even 
now arousing into holy activity the en of 
the Christian church; it is teaching e to 
think ; it is oe to inquire; and itis turn- 
ing attention more than has hitherto been the case 
poke = Bible * cee When — men — ＋ 

ition and apostolicity against the princip 

inspiration, and the truth of the New — 1 
rejoice to think that, however some minds may be 
influenced, eternal, seriptural, and moral principles 
will ultimately prevail; and that nothing can pre- 
vent the spread of that truth which is not an inun- 
dation, but is destined to overflow the world as the 
waters of the sea cover its depths [cheers]. Another 
reason is, that there is great destitution and misery 
in our Innd—more at this moment than has existed 
for centuries. We are under the influence of cir- 
cumstances that depress and distress us. We have 
been looking to the high sources of legislation for 
something to cure the evil; but, in many n 

we have been unhappily disappointed (hear, hear 


We find also that the legislature has refused to — 
the means which we think it ought to apply [hear, 
hear]. As Christians we look on this subject in a 


Christian point of view ; and we say until there bea 
truly Christian and comprehensive legislation, there 
will be destitution and misery in the land [cheers]. 
This is the reason why we should spread the light 
of truth around us; it is the great corrector of 
misery. Christianity has a tendency to elevate man ; 
to support him in his misery. Ifever the c 

of this nation shone forth with peculiar brightness 
and excellency, it has been within the last or 
four years ; in which, under the most grievous op- 
pression, our Christian people have been as calm as 
a summer’s evening [cheers]. They have looked not 
to a legislature, that is looking to Rome — they 
have looked to heaven itself; and amidst their des- 
titution and starvation they have drawn down con- 
solations that legislation cannot give, and that the 


islators of the world deny [cheers]. Reasons 
tstian Inatructi 


hich the great 8 eivil and religious 


? It is when ae tees te 
country feel the of great and eternal 


that the princi 
not to be committed to the 
hear, hear]. We have at this moment a movement 
higher circles to prove this, and we have now a 


demonstration of the of men in power—of 
men who to legislate for education [loud 
cheers}. I know not what other persons may think 


y. 
of the speech of Sir James Graham last night ; I have 
read it, and I say it isa mockery—an insult 
3 
not endure it; they wi 
of the most weet gh Bors men who onward 
and onward in such a course as this [reiterated ap- 
lause]. I am not afraid here {renewed cheers). I 
. 2 I believe that this 
tion will, by some means or other, be nullified, if not 
at the present moment [cheers]. Sir James Graham 
most adroitly and most basely given the go-by 


to the petitions of the ; he has done it in his 
speech’; the people, however: endure it; 


and | 


will not endure 
but will petition again; and, as Englishmen 


ing of other people 


his 


these are the heroes of worldly ambition ; ‘ats 
they have heaped up their sacrifices on the al 

ad ho tuk of tan. Tact mao ovo the maval hevoee : ln 
me contemplate the men who persevere in a spirit 
of self denial. Let me see the Howards who will 


i carry a sword, but it 
is the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, 
and with which they slay the enemy wherever he ig 
found. Tell me not. of opyle—tell me not of 
three hundred opposing the myriads of the Persian 
foe—no; tell me of that band, a more feeble band, 
who have a greater work to accomplish, but one 
which they can perform. They have no Leonidas 
for their general, but they have Jesus, the Captain of 
salvation; he leads them to wn. 2: and holy, 
and assured progress, which Christianity, through 
their instrumentality, will obtain over the sensuality, 
and vice, and corruption of the world ; and then they 
shall stand amid a regenerated rr and say, 
‘‘ Victory, victory, through the of the Lamb 
[long-continued cheers]. 

The Rev. J. Suirn rose and said, I have much 
Direcogaition of the fhot that there E, necaslty fo 
a recognition e a 
the continued operations of a society like the present. 
One might e that it would be otherwise after 
Christianity had been in this country for 1,700 years. 
I believe that Christianity reached land earlier 
than apt ony oe i , and that a apos- 
tolicity might out than that which comes 
through Rome. I believe that able and faithful 
men, who understood the at an ay poet, 
left the Mediterranean, in Corn and 
Wales, planted the standard of the cross, and formed 
little persecuted churches. It might be imagined 
that meng thus early — 2 emg with the 
institutions of the country, would have triumphed 
over all its ignorance and It is said that 
Christianity is part and of the law of the land. 
I confess I do not know what that means; but we 
are told that Christianity is ee honoured by it. 
Seg ae hoe an = think that Chris- 
tianity is hono and dignified in its own strength 
—that all its beauty arises from its exquisite adapta- 
tion to meet the wants and wishes of fallen hu- 
manity. It might have been imagined that, inas- 
much as Christianity, in its reformed state, has lived 
amongst us for more than three hundred years, 
there was no need of an institution like the present 
[hear, hear]. But the painful fact we have heard 
witnesses to its necessity. What is the fact? 
That nearly a million of the people in this 
metropolis are not in the habit of listening to 
the gospel. Surely if a tenth part of that number 
were to be found, it would constitute a powerful 
reason for the whole church uniting, as the eart of 
one man, to annihilate the guilt and misery of which 
we speak. Is it a fact that all this irreligion, and 
ignorance of Christ, and God, and truth, and salva- 
tion, prevails? Then it is equally a fact that there 
is as much positive and palpable misery. Looking 
at the smiling countenances of the people, at the 
activity of their habits, at the places of amusement 
thrown wide at the gin , over which 
ought to be written in letters, The way that 
leadeth to death and hell,“ you might say the peo- 
ple of this lis are happy; they sit under 
their own vine their own fig tree—they have 
liberty to educate their children, and to 85 to what 

u 


places of worship they please [hear]. t follow 
them into their an — 1 retreats, and you 
will find that they are miserable. Eve in 


nature appears happy. The birds of the air, as they 
mount on the K. the morning, and gaze upon the 
light of day the cattle, as they graze upon a thousand 
hills—all ap to be happy, and are so sccording 
to their capability. Why is man unhappy? 
these live and move in their ae ee 
has wandered from it hear, . The element of 
man is God—the element of is Deity; and it 
is the design of the Christian Instruction society to 
bring back the mind to its Creator—to conduct man, 
through the mediation of Christ, to communion and 
T 2 him [cheers]. I would : — 
object as one of paramount importance. 1 

ue, on the con I would sympathise with, 
sentiments which have been put forth to- touch- 


bread of life, let us go and break it. There is a moral 


more widely spread, 
and apply of Gilead. The angel of destruc- 
tion is passing us 
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Iam afraid that I should have been one of the re- fallen from Mr Smith; but while I do not look at] The Rev. Anprew Branpraw, one of the secre- 
cusants [cheers]. I believe that there has been no] London as being as bad as the agricultural districts, | taries, then proceeded to read the re which was 
iod in the history of the world equal, on the | yet it is in a most unsatisfactory condition. Black- | extremely voluminons, and occupied more than an 
whole, to the t, for intelligence, and sobriety, | heath, Greenwich park, the West end, Highgate | hour and a half in the It commenced by 


and piety, and evangelical godliness. When we 
about the ignorance of London, do we mean to say 
that London is worse than other parts of the empire? 
I venture to think it is not. I have no sympathy 
with that agricultural zeal which would say, let the 
earth open its mouth and swallow up the 1 and our 
manufacturing towns . I think the earth 
might open its mouth and swallow up the agricultural 
districts quickly, if the towns were removed, for I 
think they could not live without them (laughter, 
and cheers]. But it was very fashionable in by-gone 
days to say, that the people in the country were 
very innocent, le, very beautiful, pictures 
of seraphs, as a celebrated author has said. But let 
the tale of our home missionaries depict the charac- 
teristics of rural simplicity [hear, hear]. Let the 
-law commi ers’ returns of the number of 
legitimate children born in the rural districts speak 
on the same c. I do not think, however, that all 
the evidence laid before the House of Commons 


fac 
tion [cheers I have had much to do with poor 
8 and I believe that they are quite as as 
their betters [laugh I do not think that the 
NX higher walks of life are profoundl 
earned in theological matters; I think it would be 
easy to bring a boy from one of our Sunday schools 
who would puzzle a prime 1 applause}. 
If a gentleman goes to the house of a — 
and puts to him a large r 
tions, in his own shape and mode of expression, it is 
very likely that he would not understand what was 
meant; but let.one of the visitors of this society go, 
and sit down, and break the questions into fragments, 
and you would find there a ieee amount of scrip- 
tural intelligence than some people would have us 
believe [cheers]. Let us not calumniate the poor; 
but let us always draw the distinction between ig- 
norance and depravity. I have said that I like 
society, because it is purely religious. I have my 
own political sentiments; I think that in i 
s Christian and a minister I have no right to give 
them up; butI feel that I am called upon more espe- 
„ to seek the advancement of kingdom of 
ist 


who demand our sympathies more than they. e 
rector of the parish in which I have been recently 
settled, has put out a paper to the r in- 
habitants of the parish on subject of holy bap- 
tism, N he tells pg sare Pg % no dissenter has 
any right to preach or any more than you 

right; so that, in the estimation of chat 
clergyman 


0 ion to preach it. But there is great patience 
needed on the part of the visitors; and 
know that they have the prayers of the e of God. 
Let them be cheered by the augmentation of their 
number. Death has removed one devoted excellent 
man; let as all then hasten to the work while it is 
called to-day. I am reminded of a i in the 
Old Testament to be fulfilled under the New—viz., 
„That they shall come bringing their gold and 
silver.“ Not sending it as a substitute for 15 
consecration ; not age beep persons, and leaving 
their gold and silver be ; but giving themselves 
first, and then bringing their property, and laying it 
on the altar of the cross, exclaiming, ‘‘ Of thine own 
have I given thee. Let this meeting terminate in 
such a resolution, and it will not have been held in 

vain loud cheers]. 
The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 
‘The Rev. Dr CaurzziIL then rose, and was greeted 
with loud acclamations. I rise, he said, to propose 
the last resolution, and I do it under feelings of very 
considerable, and I will add unusual, solemnity. For 
I miss this night the name of one dear friend, the 
first that ever called my attention to this institution, 
and whom I, in common with my brethren, was al- 
ways glad to see. I had not heard of his illness till 
I heard of his death, and I seemed to feel as if I had 
lost a brother , hear). The report. contained 
the solemn fact, that 45,000 spirits, or thereabouts, 
have been ushered into eternity from this metropolis. 
since we last met. It is an awful thought, and it in- 
volves, so far as we are concerned, s respon- 
sibility. I felt condemned me 1 here - night, and 
perhaps my experience is that of my beloved minis- 
terial . and thought that I could have done 
ing more to seek their salvation. I always 


come to this meeting, mi Ores WO ver 


— 
de Ke a, Der dane, an awful _ 


t to 


traiture of t year; and the occurrences 


to 


now is an awful 


present period will present a similar for the 
come. A London * thing 


what a sight is a 
> J concus nevery word 


preceding 
y | more by the report—for I read 1 


hill, Hampstead heath—oh, what a sight they ex- 
hibit in chat population, which has issued from the 
city whence bibles are issuing, and missionaries . 
ceeding to all parts of the world [hear, hear]. We 
have heard that this society has 2,000 visitors ; they 
are a noble band, but we 7 7 many more. I re- 
joice in the nomination of Mr Mirams to the depart- 
ment to which he has been called—a man who, by 
hazarding his own life to save the souls of others 
has proved his love for souls. Places of worship may 
be increased, schools rte established, but be as- 
sured that these means will not meet the present exi- 
gencies. I look upon our society as empl in- 
strumentality — adapted to the end. Your 
meeting is large, but it qught to have been sufficient 
to crowd Exeter hall. I feel that there is a great 
deal 12 * i 
things [hear, hear]. e 

next is our Home Missionary 
foreign misssions [hear, hear). 
be too great, no means too a t 
tion of London; let us, then, 
afresh to this work of God, remembering that it 


—at the of last I publish 
of considerable fongth, cctending 


I was to preach. Five thou- 
sand copies were distributed around the neighbour- 
hood. I took care to write with the utmost simpli- 
city, as a father and a friend, and to state the gospel 


bg Ae yey Indeed, my address was just a tract ; 
‘80 if the es never came to hear the sermons, 
they, by rea the address, might be ht to 


know the Lord. The.result was extremely : 
tory. Our people, without a single exception, were 


— emg a oe enn received ; and, indeed, on a 
all winter's Sabba — Aa last year, the Tabernacle 


‘was often filled in every part. We had an admis- 
sion of some eighteen members, and then another of 
twenty-four or twenty-five, the bulk of whom arose 
out of the movement made. We published a second 
address; that had an equal effect; we then let two 
months ued a third address, and 
again with the same effect. It was taken very 
and 


over, and 


„ and formed a sort of connexion us 
neighbourhood (hear, hear]. Ido not know 


exion | how money can be better laid out than by similar 


experiments. If God spare us, we intend renewing 
the plan. I am not the only individual who has 
thus acted; other ministers have tried it, and with 
considerable success. With these remarks, and 
praying that God may bless us till we meet again, I 
resume my seat — a 

The Rev. T. Surru, of Rotherham, briefly seconded 


‘| the resolution, which was then put, and carried 
»ministers are laymen. Well, let us endure | unanimous] 


the h; Jesus Christ sent laymen to the 
* under | b 


and colleagues, s 

were glad to serve in this holy cause. In 
to the smallness of the funds, he wished they would 
dear in mind what Matthew once said: that 
„Christians should not be like a sponge, from which 


every drop of water had to be out, but, like 
a full honeycomb, that had to touch, and 
the sweet fluid flowed.” that illustration were 


correct, then he was sure that there was t neg- 
lect in some quarters. That was the only circum- 
stance gh pi the officers pain or discouragement 
in i soci As they gave their services 
which was essential to carry on the operations of the 
society. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the meeting 
separated. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Tux thirty-ninth annual meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday at Exeter hall. The meeting, 
comprising a great number of ladies, was crowded. 
Upon the platform, which was exclusively appro- 

to gentlemen, were the Bishop of Winchester, 

2 (president), the Bi of Chester, the 
Bishop of Norwich, the —1 of Cholmondeley, 
eignmouth, Viscount 

Mr Plumptre, M.P., &c. Precisely at 11 

o’clock the chair was taken by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sei hare trae ama one 

Ita gratitude to ighty or 

having permitted him once more — at sucha 

British and Foreign Bible Society as 

a er then the 1 2 vine 
him, and for having permit im to a li 

i ing usefulness 
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serving the society. 
gratuitously, they had a right to ask for that money | 


congratulating the members of the society upon the 
fact that a much larger distribution of the Holy 

ptures had taken place last year than on any 
preceding one. The total amount received during 
pom ar a hoe ain — objects * the so- 
ei inclu su tions, donations, legaci 
dividends on stock, — — of auxili — 
societies) was £39,821 7s. The amount rece 
from sales of Bibles and Testaments was £652,387 
12s. 8d.; for drawbacks, £367 3s. 5d.; making the 
total amount received from all sources, £92,476 2s. 8d. 
The number of Bibles and Testaments issued by the 
society from their depositories at home was 727,830; 
from their depdts abroad, 264,230 ; making the total 
number, 982,060. The total number of Bibles and 
Testaments issued since the commencement of the 
society in 1804 was 15,020,994. The agent of the 
society in France, in his last stated, that the 
same determined resistance to the distribution of the 
Bible in that country had continued, but that the 
friends of the society there had, notwithstanding that 
opposition, been incessant in their endeavours to 
promote its objects, and that the Almighty had ma- 
nifested his assistance and protection upon all occa- 
sions. — the last en 4 years 
than 1,600,000 copies of the Holy Scri 
been distributed in France through the en- 
tality of the society, and within the last twelve 
months 136,841 had been circulated there. - In 
Germany a very * distribution of the Scriptures 
had taken . e progress made by the society 
in chat part of the world was highly satisfactory, 
and the accounts extremely —— In Wurtem- 
berg the number of copies distribu 


no less 
had 


last year was 


dress, much greater than ever known before to have been 


distributed there. 20,000 had been granted 
for Hanover; 57,000 copies had been distributed in 
Italy [cheers]. The went on to state that 


pire Ba ys on had been given to the 
’s friends in Belgium, notwithstanding which, 
12,546 copies had been distributed in that country 


during the last year, being 3,000 es more than in 
the previous year. Prussia the society was pros- 
pering. The committee had recently received a let- 
ter from Chevalier Bunsen, enclosing a remittance 
for £100, as a donation of his present Majesty the 
King of that country, in addition to his annual sub- 
scription of £25 1 had been re- 
ceived from Van * d, and amongst the 
subscriptions was that of the be age i Methodists’ 
Society for £1,000. In Stockholm 19,936 copies had 
been distributed in the Swedish, French, and other 
ee 
i ety. t. Peters 4 

large numberof cope had been distributed in the 

ous local . 40,000 families in Finland 
had received copies of the Bible. In Spain consi- 
derable es had been e ced. In Greece 
8,428 copics had been distributed last In My- 
tilene 4,470 copies. 60,000 copies been for- 
warded to “alcutta during the year. The report 
adverted w the vast prospects which had been 
opened in China for the exertions of the society, and 
proceeded to state that very t demands were 
made by the natives of New d for the Holy 


Scriptures. £280 had been received from Tahiti to- 
a lause}. 


w the funds of the [ 
had 


solution, — the report 
just read be received and printed under the direction 
of the committee. He should take the in the 


was long known b „ oars ee omnes: 
b the dearest tle will country—he meant the 
; ia, be always in- 
hear, hear]. 
the 


vag 
„as he was sure they never 


before heard in any report tidings more cal- 
culated to excite af —- to Almighty 
God than those in report then before 


them. As illustrative of this he need only refer to 
fact—that was the 39th anniversary of 
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great instead of 15,000,000 circulated since 1814, 
the number would, in all probability, now have far 
exceeded 39,000,000. The report was also remark- 
ably interesting to those who were not subscribers or 
triends of the society. He never had seen or known 
a report better calculated to enlighten ignorance, to 
conciliate the candid inquirer, and not to offend those 
who could hot see the duty of circulating the scrip- 
tures in the same light as those in favour of that so- 
ciety; Merefore there was no report which he would 
rather’place in the hands of those who were not 
friepds of the society than that. Sone time ago he 
hau inquired what was to be the nature of the report 
te be 3 for the adoption of the annual meet- 
ug; he was informed, in reply, that satisfactory and 
rich as were the former reports, that that surpassed 
them all—it was all marrow; and true it was (hear, 
hear]. It was full of marrow—there was no dry 
bones in it [applause]. The right rev. prelate con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report, upon 
many of the leading points of which he commented. 


Viscount Morretu rose to second the resolution, 
and was very warmly greeted upon presenting him- 
self to the meeting. He said that so cordial and 
unreserved was the interest which he had always 
taken, and which he continued to take, in the career 
and progress of that great and useful society, that it 
afforded him the ewes 4 * to r art in 
its proceedings [cheers]. He esteemed it an honour 
—— upon Lan to have the privilege of address - 
ing the meeting, especially in the presence of so 
many distingui persons as those by whom he 
was surrounded; who—in divers 7 and places 
in various of the world -in those governing 
councils and active agencies, both abroad and upon 
their home circuits—were rendered the real and effi- 
cient labourers in the Bible vineyard ; yet he could 
not refuse, when called upon, to drop a short word 
of sympathy in the objects of the society, and of en- 
couragement in their arduous exertions n 
The report to which they had all listened with sue 
pleasure, contained many gratifying statements 
respecting both new and old adherents to the cause 
which they had all so much at heart. It detailed in 
the most interesting manner everything relating to 
the society, from the monarch who so worthily and 
so. righteously filled the throne of Prussia, to the 
young Brahmin who now called Christ“ the Lord,“ 
and the Bible holy [hear]. Since he (Viscount 
Morpeth) last stood within those walls, on the occa- 
sion of one of those anniversaries, it had been his lot 
to visit the happy country of America, to see the 
Bible society in the city of New York. He had the 
great gratification of meeting there several of the 
most distinguished members of that society, by whom 
he was greeted in the most cordial and kind spirit. 
As they were conducting him through their large 
and well-filled depots, he could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe that he was not, at the moment, in 
the British and Foreign Bible society’s depositories 
at Blackfriars, and that he had the additional plea- 
sure of falling in with his friend, the Rev. Mr Bran- 
dram [a laugh]. But When he heard that report, 
and remembered those then surrounding him, he 
should say that the chain of national brotherhood 
connected by so many links, whether of common 
origin, of language, or of laws, seemed on that spot 

to become indissolubly close [cheers]. He felt with 
pleasure that our great kindred race in America was 
embarked with us in a common and catholic cause. 
In the two greatest metropolises of the world, ener- 
gies and time were spared for the spreading of en- 
lightenment and truth over the dark corners of the 
globe [hear, hear]. He could not but feel that the 
Bible societies afforded a surer guarantee for mutual 
co-operation, and a safer basis for national pros- 
pany than all that trade could purchase or that 
iplomacy could persuade [cheers]. It was not 
merely our foreign relations that that society was 
caleulated to improve, but it seemed most abun- 
dantly qualified to exercise a salutary influence over 
domestic affairs also. Having glanced at the great 
truths of Christianity and 15 sacred writings 
which formed their basis, the noble lord proceeded 
to say that the society should have the right hand of 
his fellowship until one of two things came to pass 
either until it be proved that the whole Bible was 
not the proper spiritual food for man, in whatever 
condition, clime, or colour he was to be found—or 
until it was ascertained that the whole of the human 
family had been supplied with that sacred book so 
as to render the exertions of the society no longer 
necessary [cheers]. He was sure that the first of 
these conditions would never arise; and as to the 
second, he apprehended that, notwithstanding their 
most sanguine expectations, and their zealous efforts, 
they could not hope to see it realised. At the same 
time he trusted that in all times to come, and under 
all circumstances, the society, collectively and indi- 
vidually, would never relax in their high and holy 
objects until those objects were fully attained. 
Professor Sack, of the university of Bonn, sup- 
ported the resolution. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Sarum proposed, and 
the Rev. A. TipMANn seconded, the next resolution, 
which pointed out the many motives for increasing 
energy in the y's labours, arising out of the 


eager desire m to s the sacred volume, 
and illustrated the e r ae events which 
occurred in India China : the meeting last 
assembled. . _, | 


resolution, 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the 
Rev. F. Close, Rey. Dr Hannah, Rev. A. Hanson, 
from Western Africa; Mr Millsom, from Lyons; 
the Earl of Chichester, and the Rev. Dr Bteinkopél 


N ' 
The Rev. P. Jacops, — supported the 


the many most just draw-backs 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

Tun Annual Meeting of this Institution was held 
at Exeter Hall on Thursday evening, the 4th inst. 
Although every part of the large room was crowded 
to suffocation, vast numbers.had to retire unable to 
gain admittance. On the platform we observed, 
among others, The Rev. Drs Belcher, Campbell, 
Cox, Jenkyn, Hoppus, and Morison; the Rev. 
Messrs Archer, Green, Soul, &c. &c. The chair was 
taken at six o’clock by Lord Morpeth, amid the en- 
thusiastic cheers of the assembly. 

The services commenced by singing, after which 
the Rev J. Yocxney supplicated the divine blessing. 

His Lorpsutr then rose and said, I do not feel 
myself called upon to offer any word of apology for 
occupying the distinguished situation in which your 
kindness, or rather in which your tacit indulgence 
has thus placed me. First, I conceive, that upon all 
such oceasions an apology must be primarily and 
principally due from those who have had the respon- 
sibility of concerting together as to the mode of filling 
the chair, and addressing their invitations accord- 
ingly. And next, because, although I know myself 
to be surrounded by so great a number, who, 
from having been long and intimately conversant 
with the results and operations of Sunday-schools, 
and from being qualified, not only as observant and 
intelligent witnesses, but also as energetic, indefa- 
tigable, and devoted agents in these operations 
and results, have had far sounder pretensions to fijl 


the foremost 12 on this, I may call it, your meet 


ing of annual, solemn jubilee, you are conscious of 
upon my serviees, 
the most prominent of which is the degree in which 
other avocations have of late years precluded me 
from 8 ing, with barel: practical experience, 
upon the subject. Vet I felt that I could not reconcile 
it to myself to decline any un ht opportunity of 
bearing even my testimony, feeble and inadequate 
as it may be and must be, to the claims which in my 
honest and sober judgment I consider Sunday-schools 
and Sunday-school scholars have upon general 
respeet, admiration, encouragement, and help— 
(Cheers). I say, that they have had this claim in 
all stages of their proceedings, and all periods of their 
history; and I add, that I at least think that they 
have it in no less degree at the present moment and 
under present circumstances—(Cheers). I perceive 
that you are inclined to acquiesce in the stress which 
I have appeared to lay upon the claims of Sunday- 
schools to general support at the present period— 
(Loud cheers). But though I have thought it right 
to mark this stress, I feel that I must leave it to 
others to enforce it—(Hear, hear). Iam, of neces- 
sity, at this time entirely relieved from any share in 
the parliamentary proceedings and transactions which 
have oecasioned so much interest, and so great a sen- 
sation in relation to these topics, and my compliance 
with the request tofill the chair this evening was given, 
I believe, before the parliamentary measure had been 
introduced—(Hear, hear). Butin any case I should 
have felt that those to whom I have already adverted, 
as having become, by long habit and experience, fa ; 
miliar with the transactions and past history of Sun- 
day-schools, would have been the more competent 
persons to point out any measures which may affect 
them and the dangers which may threaten them— 
(Hear, hear). Sure I am that any well-founded case 
which can be established, the community at large 
will be inclined, as well as bound, to attend to—to 
stand by them, and, as far as they can, to see them 
harmless through it—(cheers); for it seems to me 
perfectly clear that, to any one who takes into his 
consideration the present condition of society, the 
good and happy effects of Sunday-schools must be 
most clear and obvious, and need not any elaborate 
setting forth. I should indeed think any person a 
most mistaken and clumsy advocate of their merits, 
as well as a most unworthy labourer in the field of 
general popular education, who could seem to infer, 
while urging the claims or enhancing the merits of 
Sunday-schools, that they ought to supersede the 
daily school, or the systematic instructions of the 
whole week. We know that the Sabbath was made 
for man—and I think you do wisely and well in de- 
voting a portion of it to training young and unformed 
minds to giving them an apprehension of its peculiar 
services, and in imbuing them with the principles and 
doctrines of a gentle but uncompromising faith— 
(Cheers). But we must not forget that the rest of 
the week was made for man also—(hear, hear), and 
that the rearing of the immortal spirit—the building 
of the soul within us—is not the work for merely any 
segment of time, however fit or however sacred, but 
for the continuous period of our whole lives— 
(Cheers). But let any one cast his eyes on our 
teeming population—on the multitudes which our 
manufacturing industry has called into being—on 
the swarms of infant and youthful life which thicken 
and cluster in the lanes and thorougfares of our great 
cities and suburbs, with whom the ordinary school- 
master, all abroad as he may be—(laughter), cannot 
hope to cope—so large a portion of whom the pa- 
rents, from the want of inclination or of means, 
amidst their hard-worked toil-worn mind and body, 
cannot supply with the opportunities of regular and 
systematic instruction—and then who but must 
hail, who but must bless the intervention of the Sun- 
day-school and the Sunday-shool teacher? Speak- 
ing, not with the harsh voice of habitual authority— 
(loud cries of “ hear, hear”’), not with the irksome and 
tedious associations which are but too apt to beset the 
ascent to the hill of ordi — e- but with 
that voluntary love that lightens the labour both of 
him who teaches and him who learns—(cheers) ; 
which associates, rather than instructs, in the aequi- 
sition of truth, about which they have a common 
interest, and qualifies them for the delightful privi- 


(Cheers). You know that I am not drawing any 


and benevolent system which it represent: 
is no Shibboleth of admission, and 

| exclusion—(Cheers). The principle 
and of this system, if I have righ 


‘fanciful portraiture; I am not delineating anv idle 
and visionary sketch of a state of things thick ae 
not exist. is is the last assembly to whom it 
would be necessary to point out with what zeal, 
perseverance, ardour, and success so many ns, of 
all classes and conditions of either sex, of the most 
lowly and the most exalted walks of life, are carryi 
on this work of benevolence ; some of them devoti 
their scanty period of leisure from i 
complicated avocations of business—some of them 
engaged in the highest walks of intellectual exertion 
or refined accomplishments are in this wa devoting 
themselves to the apparently humble but really 
elevating—to the apparently unrewarded, but real] 
most richly self-rewarding labour of a Sunday-sch 
—(Cheers). There is another circumstance whi . 
in the present aspect of the country, and in the tem- 
per of the times now subsisting around ; 


. r ‘ Us, OCCasiOns 
me to derive great cation from the appearance 
and composition of the present meeting—(hear, hear), 


because I consider that, in this meeting, we may per- 
ceive the closest unity of aim with the utmost Catho- 
licity of means—(Cheers). It can be sufficiently 
inferred, from your presence here this night, and 
from the ical and disinterested trouble which 
| you take in the business eles what deep and 
paramount importance in your several 
T* attach to — ye 
-tiamity which you cultivate in pth of 
hearts as well as in your exterior 3 
J eonceive that, in this meeti in 
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of this 
tly appreh 
and interpreted them, is this, — and 
all those who receive and act upon the se 
‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, an 
Se ee * feel indeed so 

at I can never refrain from repeating it upon 
recurrence ef every fit — teal the great: 
Pree mag ore uae our times is an increase af 
Christian . religious peaee (Cheers). 
And therefore I almost infinitely rejoice in any occa- 
sion, or in any assembly which seems to me to 
afford special scope and materials for their exereise; 
and while they are directed to such objects, and ani- 
mated by such views, I must continue to wish God- 
speed and continued progress and extended develop- 
ment to the Sabbath-schools of this country—(Loud 
cheers). And perhaps, for one moment more, you 
will permit me to deviate, in a slight degree, from 
the immediate purpose of this meeting, and beyond 
the. bounds of the present assembly, and even the 
sphere of your own immediate operation ; for I feel 
tempted to mention that in that far journey which 
some of you may be aware that I have lately made in 
the New World, beyond the Atlantic Sea, I was never 
more forcibly or affectingly reminded of this our 
old world, and this our old country, than when I 
happened to fall in with some specimens of Sunday- 
schools that system, 1 am happy to say, being in 
that new world in active operation—(Cheers), I 
believe that about this time last year it was my lot 
to attend a Sunday -school in the great western valley 
of the western hemisphere, and I assure you that 
any one who bears with him the associations of 
familiar and domestic scenes, and at the same time 
is keerily alive to the links which connect the whole 
family of man, especially under the strong link of a 
common origin, I age, and religion, must have 
felt all his sources of pleasurable emotions awakened, 
and all his — at once concentrated and 
ed at observing the daily routine, so far from his own 
familiar haunts, of the well-known Sunday-school— 
at seeing the well-filled forms, the attentive classes, 
hearing the anxious question and giving the eager 
answer, and listening to the strains of Doddridge or 
of Heber in the valleys that embower the Ohio, or 
in the forests that line the Mississippi—(Cheers) ; 
and on my return home I can frame no better wish 
than that in the pursuits, and results, and successes 
of this and of kindred institutions, England may still 
continue to bear her part with other countries, but 
not suffer herself to be left behind by them. (His 
lordship then resumed his seat amidst long-continued 
cheering). , 

W. H. Watson, Esq., then read an abstract of the 
report, which commenced by stating that the com- 
mittee had had the pleasure of receiving numerous 
applications for assistance on behalf of Sunday- 
schools established in the British colonies and fo- 
reign countries. Extracts from these communica- 
tions were then read from Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Corfu, Van Diemen’s Land, Antigua, Ja- 
maica, the United States, Nova Scotia, and Canada. 
With reference to home proceedings, it stated that 
cash grants had been made in aid of the expense of 
erecting Sunday-school rooms amounting to £264, 
making the total number of grants * the gg 
time 228, amounting to £5,073. e number of 
Sunday-school lending libraries granted this year 
had been 107, making a total of 966. The pecumary 
loss sustained from the grants of last year amounted 
to £299. The schools which had thus been assisted 
contained 14,661 scholars, of whom 8,259 were able 
to read the Scriptures. The cash grants, in order to 
promote the extension of Sunday-schools in this and 
other countries, amounted to £51; the book grants 
to £284 188. 2d. 

The following are the numbers of schools, teach- 
ers, and scholars within a circle of five miles from 
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the General Post-office:— 
| SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. SCHOLARS. 
. „ . 16,172 
— eee 11 25,349 
. . . 23,857 
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The sales of publications at the Deposi during 
the last year had amounted to £8,827 Os. 23d., being 
a decrease of £727 1s. 3d. on the sales of the previous 
years, That falling off had been occasioned by the 
distress which had prevailed during the last year in 
those, parts of the country where Sunday-schools 
‘were 80 generally established, and had not been so 
pa ache e as might have been expected. The 
demand for the publications sold at the Depository 
was, however, again reviving. Various publications 
had been issued by the union; donations had been 
received amounting to £166 13s. The proceedings 
of the union with reference to the Factory Districts 
Education Bill were then detailed. On the obnox- 
ious clauses of the bill ge oe they were re- 
ceived with general hisses, while the efforts of the 
committee to overthrow them were loudly cheered. 
The total receipts of the benevolent fund were 
£1,474 10s. 73d. 

The Rev. J. W. Ricuarpson (of Tottenham-court 


Chapel) rose to move 
That the report, extracts from which have now been read, 
de received adopted, and printed, under the direction of the 


committee ; and that the following be the officers and committee 
foy the, yeaf ensuing, with power to fill up vacancies.” 
[Names read, 


1 rise, I was about to gay, as a stranger, on this 
aGeasion, and yet I am not; I cannot be a stranger 
in a meeting.of.Sabbath-school teachers. I have 
been connected with Sabbath-schools from my ears 
years, and, since my ministerial career com: 
menced, I have had the happiness to be surrounded 
by faithful, pious, and devoted teachers, who have 
n the of my arm and the joy of my 
heart. I cannot, therefore, but rejoice in this ops 
portunity of rising. to express my attachment to this 
society. is, I feel—and 1 think the very ex- 
pression of the sentiment will impress our 
that there is that in the very designation of this so- 
ciety which is calculated to touch a cord that will 
vibrate through every heart. And then, we meet to- 
night under such circumstances as have a tendency 
to commend the institution to every one in this as- 
sembly. I cannot but refer to that subject to which 
our attention has been directed in the report ; I can- 
not but say what is known to all whom I have the 
honour of addressing to-night, that the very exist- 
ence of this society has been perilled—(Hear). Yea, 
more—perhaps I may say that it is now perilled— 
(cheers); yes, this society, whose 1 N 
the length and breadth of our beloved land may be 
traced in the moral healing which it has effected, 
and in the moral fertility and beauty which it has 
spread around. That bill recently introduced to 
arliament I cannot but expound by the cry, Awa 
with this society! away with this society!“ (Cheers. 
And it seems to me as though we occupy somewhat of 
the position which our blessed Lord and Master did, 
whose way might have been tracked through the 
land of Judeea and Galilee, by the health, and happi- 
ness, and joy which he spread so widely, when un- 
hallowed. individuals. cried, ‘‘ Away with him, away 
with him; crucify him, crucify him!“ But notwith- 
standing we have many obstacles with which to 
contend, we will not, we cannot despair—( Cheers). 
When the enemies of liberty in the West Indies 
proceeded.to extreme measures, when our missions 
were invaded, and when the missionaries, those men 
of God, driven from their scenes of labour, were 
compelled to return to their native land, then it was 
that a flame was kindled which melted down the 
fetters of the slave. And I cannot but believe that now 
the attention awakened to Sunday-schools will tend 
most materially to their establishment and improve- 
ment; and I trust that after all our troubles we 
shall come forth as gold seven times purified— 
(Cheers). I ought, perhaps, to make an apology 
for referring so distinctly to this subject now— 
(cries of No, no’’), since by subsequent resolutions 
it will be brought clearly, and I have no doubt 
owerfully, before the minds of the assembly. But 
T mek these observations because I wish to state a 
fact, namely, that the country is deeply-indebted to 
the efforts of the Sunday-school Union in reference 
to this bill. What society. was it that firgt met, and 
exposed and denounced the bill? What sbeiety was 
it that convened meetings through the length and 
breadth of this vast city, and that threw sparks 
around which kindled into a flame, that could not 
be confined within the limits of London, but burst 
out in the provinces, and awakened attention until 
the cry was heard from Dan to Beersheba, ‘*‘ Away 
with the bill!“ (Loud applause.) At atime when 
the interests of this great and important institution 
are perilled, it becomes us to eulogise it after the 
manner of the apostle of the Gentiles, who, when 
certain individuals had effected an entrance into 
Corinth, and were attempting to wean the affections 
of the people from him, felt himself compelled 
to magnify his office; so we, on this occasion, 
would magnify the office of Sunday-school teachers. 
But I must not dwell on this subject, because I know 
that every individual is impatient in some degree to 
hear the stirring appeals that will be made in re- 
ference to it; for it is emphatically the Alpha and 
Omega of the present meeting—(Laughter), Still, 
however, I cannot but remark that while there are 
not a few individuals who imagine that national 
importance can, only attach to the warrior, to the 
senator, or to the philosopher, yet the time is comin 
when the humble and unassuming Sunday-schoo 
teacher will be recognised as a greater benefactor to 
his species and a nobler patriot than. the warrior 
wha is celebrated as having slain his thousands, than 
the senator whose eloquence combined with his 
isdom has commanded the homage and the admi- 
ration Nr or the philosopher, whose ex- 


the best interests of his country and of the world. I 
cannot but be reminded of the objects of those self- 
denying and devoted labours—the rising generation 
—those who are to occupy the official stations which 
are now filled by those who are growing grey and 
are ready to pass down to the house appointed for all 
living. We are to look to the rising generation for 
our subsequent Morrisons, who shall translate the 
sacred volume for myriads yet deprived of the bread 
of everlasting life—for our Williamses and Moffats, 
who are to go forth to distant and barbarous tribes 
to make known “the truth as it is in Jesus ;’’ ye 

to them we are to look for our Whitfields aiid 
Wesleys, who are to revive again Christianity in our 
own land and spread it through the length and 
breadth thereof. The efforts of our Sabbath-school 
teachers have a direct bearing upon the souls of 


the children committed to their caro. Oh, it 
is much to feed the hungry, and to clothe the 
naked, and to house the destitute; but it ig 


more to point souls to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. The object 
of el 2 is to pluek eg brands * the 
everlasti ing to e heaven to add gems 
to the 2 iia Au. our glorious , 
The Sunday-school Union is the rallying. centre fot 
Sabbath-school teachers. We have heard in the ex+ 
cellent * which has been read, of what has been 
effected, during the past year, Ne the instru · 
mentality of Sabbath-schools. The labours of thi 
ven society are not confined within the limits 
of our own beloved land, but extend to distant na · 
tions. The society is emphatically unsectarian, and 
one loves to contemplate it in that aspect. It does 
not ask its applicants whether they are Episeopa: 
lians, Independents, Baptists, or Presb ans. It 
is a matter of indifference to it what * are, pro- 
vided that they hold the Head and seek to make 
known Christ and him crucified. It will then ren - 
der aid according to the extent of its ability. A 
circumstance is introduced to our notice in the report 
which should be deemed by us exceedingly valu- 
able and important at the period in which we live, 
and under the present circumstances in which we are 
placed. I find by the report that the object of the 
union, as I have already stated, is to save souls, 
The agents of the society do not believe that because 
the children committed to their care have been bap- 
tized, therefore they are fitted for the kingdom and 
glory of God—(Cheers). They do not believe that 
because they have been baptized therefore conversion 
in respect to them is unnecessary. I was delighted 
to hear the fact recorded of individuals every year 
being brought to a saving acquaintafice with the 
truth through the instrumentality of Sabbath-school 
tuition. is is very important, and it leads me to 
say that I can with confidence commit the religious 
education of the children of this land to our Sab- 
bath-school teachers—(Cheers). I would not dare 
to say this much respecting many who are arrogating 
to themselves the right of instructing the popula- 
tion. I should fear for my own children, and for 
the children of the land generally, were they com- 
mitted to them. There is Sean lest semi-Popery— 
that delusive heresy — (cheers) — should spread 
— our country. I regard the Sunday- 
school Union, then, as a rallying point for Protest- 
antism. Here the pure doctrines of Jesus Christ 
are unfolded. I rejoice, therefore, in the success 
which has attended the operations of this institu- 
tion, and in the confidence that the cloud and the 
darkness that now overhang it will be dissipated 
and that it shall come forth again with increased 
strength and glory. We meet to-night to thank 
God and take courage. We rejoice in what has 
been effected, and conclude that our work is not yet 
done. Onward and forward shall still be our motto, 
Sabbath-school teachers are never to think of rest 
in this world; this is the time of labour—this is 
the period of duty—their rest and their reward is 
on high. Let us, then, take the language of God's 
word for our encouragement, and remember that 
„They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever;” and “ let him know 
that he which converteth a sinner from the error of 
his ways shall save a soul from death, and hide a 
multitude of sins’’—(Loud cheers). 

The Rey. J. Smiru: If the object of language be 
not only the communication of thought and the 
development of feeling on the part of a speaker, but 
the production of corresponding thoughts and feel- 
ings in the mind and heart of the hearer, that object, 
I am sure, will be efficiently accomplished by the 
beautiful, comprehensivé, appropriate, and telling 
address which was delivered by your lordship at the 
commencement of this meeting ; and when I look on 
my left and on my right, and see the intelligent and 
eloquent gentlemen whoare to follow me, and whom 
I know you will be anxious to hear, I am very 
forcibly reminded of one of Poor Richard’s apho- 
risms :— : 

„Greater ships may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore”—( Laughter), 
But as the sea is so clear, the surface so smooth, 
and the breeze so refreshing and fair, I think I will 
put out my boat a little way, and for a short time 
take a few observations, and make a few plain mis- 
cellaneous remarks on the important subject with 
which the resolution connects itself—(Applause). 
It is interesting to mark some of the great and 
mighty effects which in the ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence have been and still are produced by compa- 
ratively small and feeble causes. If we look into 
nature and survey the magnificent oak, whose 
branches cover the mountain side, and whose root 
and stem bids defiance to the raging storm and the 
pest, it was once but a little acorn which 
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work of personal religion; 


through which they roam, bearing on their bosom 
the burden of a thousand ships, until they deepen 
and widen into the boundless sea, if retraced, would 
be found to spring from obscure, if not imperceptible 
sources, The most fearful cloud that curtains the 
bright sky, which rolls its thunder and fi its 
lightning, spreading desolation at sea and on 
shore, appeared at first but as a man’s hand in the 
distant horizon—(Applause). It is so in science. 
A spectacle-maker’s boy, amusing himself one day 
in his father’s shop, by holding out two pieces of 
glass between his finger and thumb, perceived the 
weathercock on the church spire opposite to be 
turned upside down, and apparently much larger 
than usual; this excited the attention of the father, 
and led him to try additional experiments, Which 
resulted in the completion of that singular, 


ful instrument, the telescope. A man 
the rain, and leaning 2 the stump of a tree 
which bore the Lutials of a former visitor, and taking 
away the impression on outer garment, un- 
known at the time to „ first 
.the idea of pening on wooden blocks, w was 
‘afterwards impro 1 by the casting of 
and which now forms that wonderful of 
illuminating the world, called the public Sir 
Isaac Newton, sitting one day in — an 
e fall from a tree ; this led him to speculate 
s powers of gravity upon et ees | 
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justified, sanctified, raised above these lower spheres 


to a state of glory, honour, immortality, and eternal 
life, by the communication of that great and wit J 
work: this arose from a good thought, whi 
ripened into good desires, penitence, faith, and 
sound 8 A 8 = in the pore a a 
riate language of ho pture, the seed, the 
blade, the 18% and the full corn in the ear’’—(Ap- 
panes), It is so also in the extension of the Re- 
eemer’s kingdom. 1 by a number of circum- 
stances I may just remark that, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one Tatsall, a monk, was employed in selling 
indulgences, in order to improve the circumstances 
of the Pope, who, I suppose, was rather straitened 
at the time—(Laughter). This roused the zeal and 
indignation of Martin Luther, which led to the 
Reformatian in Germany, an event which the 4 
Puseyites regret should ever have taken place. 
Some century ago the room of certain church- 
doors and pulpits against Wesley and Whitfield led 
those incarnate seraphs to blow their trumpets in 
the open air, and then commenced that second re- 
formation which has continued to the present time, 
and, I trust, will ever continue till the Redeemer’s 
name shall be sung in every land and by every 
tongue, and all the people will say “ Amen — 
(Cheers). Thirty-nine years ago a minister of the 
Gospel, from the mquntains of Wales, visited this 
„ Sore and a conversation which he had with 
other devout Christian gentlemen, on the scarcity of 
Bibles in the.English , led to the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
sent out into the world, in one form or another, 
somewhere about 20 millions of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in nearly 160 different es. Some 
55 years ago a pics Hy one Sabba y, passing 
along a street in the city of Gloucester, saw a num- 
ber of poor children playing. At that moment a 
stream of light and love from the fulness of God 
entered his heart, which prompted him, taught and 
guided him, to form the a agg pag Aten Loud 
cheers), The cottage where the venerable Raikes 
first commenced this all-important work is still 
standing in the city of Gloucester—it is about 240 
or 250 yards from the spot where Dr. Hooper, the 
pious Bishop of Gloucester, was burnt at the stake ; 
and I never pass through that city but, if I have an 
opportunity, I go and stand before that cottage, and 
raise my heart to God in praise for the establishment 
of Sunday-schools. And I for one should like to con- 
tribute a portion of the little I possess tothe purchas- 
ing of that cottage, to have some monument erected on 
the spot, and on it engraven, “ Of this time it 
shall be said, what hath God wrought ?”—(Cheers. 
Fifty-five years ago, and eye had not seen, ear 
not heard, neither had it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive of such an institution as this—of 
such a meeting—with such a noble chairman (loud 
~ institution the benefits of which 
ternity alone can adequately estimate, or value, or 
measure their duration; for I am confident that, 
next to the preaching of the blessed Gospel, whieh 
of all works is the most solemn and important, when 
conducted properly, Sabbath-schools are, under the 
divine blessing, the most efficient means employed 
to remove and prevent ignorance, depravity, and 
wretchedness, and to promote virtue, good order, 
and happiness—(Cheers). And, if time would 
allow, many facts might be stated to prove that 
Sunday-schools have furnished both civil and re- 
ligious society with some of its most intelligent and 
useful members. I know a little town in the west 
of England which has sent out three ministers, four 
missionaries, four missionaries’ wives, two home 
missionaries, and two Lancasterian. schoolmasters, 
the whole of whom were either teachers or scholars 
in the Sundgy-school—(Hear, hear). . I know a 
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lar ministers and missionaries, more than two 
thirds of whom were employed as teachers, or edu- 
cated at first as scholars, in the Sunday-school 
there. The humble individual who now addresses 
you is one of those—(Cheers). From the Wesleyan 
orphan-house in Newcastle, in twenty-one years, 
twenty-six preachers of the G issued, either 
from teachers or scholars. And if I was at all dis- 
to refer to individuals, I might just * 
ore your attention, I was going to say, the angelised 
author of Mammon—(Loud cheers). And there is 
a certain barber in Bristol who — * md 2 
to tell you, when step in, that arris was 
once a * in 12 hear). And 1 
am very confident that, if her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, instead of crippling the efforts and blightin 
the prospects of 8 y-schools—(hear, hear), woul 
assist them in a financial point of view—(Loud cries 
of “No! no!“ from all parts of the hall). Hear 
me—(Cries of Order!“ Hear me. I say I am 
confident that, if her Majesty's Government, in- 


of crippling the efforts and dlighting the 
prospects of LI. would — them in 
a financial t of view, the Exchequer itself would 
be greatl efitted in the end; for is it not painful 


to read 


the past year, has cost 0 
Heer, hear)—that the’ convict 1 in Bermuda, 
draltar, Dublin, and England, have cost during 
the past year £86,000 to support them; that the 
pooch. wy establishment in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
New South Wales has cost d the past year 
£300,000—(Hear, hear). To crime in one 
form and another, it has cost the country £860,000, 
and will you not allow that prevention is better than 
cure (Hear, hear.) And how many of these pri- 
soners have been taught in Sunday-schools? Very 
few indeed—(Hear, hear). Among the convicts in 
Van Diemen’s Land, amounting to, I believe, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000, it is stated that very few 
can read at all. And the late Recorder of the City 


official documents that to prosecute pri- 


of London stated to a venerable minister, before his 7 


death, that he did not remember, all the time he 
had held that important office, ever trying a person 
who had been trained in a Sunday-schgol—(Hear, 
hear). And it was ascertained ng aay some time 
ago, that no person’s name could be found in the 
books of Newgate for five successive years, who had 
been trained in a Sunday-school—(Hear, hear). 
Then I say again, prevention is better than cure. 
But I must put in my little boat that larger ships 
may come out—(Laughter). However, I would 
just close with a few remarks, 
bourers in the great work of striving to save souls 
from death, to the all importance of 2 piety 
and fervent prayer — (Hear, hear). Oh, taxe care 
that your personal religion is deep, Scriptural, and 
progressive—that your love to Christ is sincere, fer- 
vent, and abounding; and fervently pray that you 
may have all that light and zeal, and discernment, 
r m, and firmness of mind, and 
liberty of speech, and concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the children, which alone can qualify you to 
teach sinners the way of salvation. And whilst you 
are sending your petitions to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment against this naughty bill—(laughter), send up. 
petitions to the throne of the 8 e, re- 
membering that prayer moves the hand that moves 
the world (Hear, hear). Mary Queen of Scots 
used to say, that she dreaded the prayers of John 
Knox more than an army of 20,000 men, Pray for 
the conductors of this institution, that they may 
have a right ju 
lambs of ist, the children of your c e, that 
their understandi may be enlightened, their 
judgments informed, their consciences awakened, 
their affections sanctified, their souls subdued, their 
steps directed, and their souls saved—(Applause). 
I retain the vivid and Scriptural conviction, that in 
vain you plant and water unless God gives the in- 
crease; the good that is done on the earth he doeth 
it alone; and without his blessing your anxious 
seed-time will produce no harvest at all. Then 
after every lesson you teach, after every caution you 
administer, after a address you deliver, after the 
close of every Sabbath’s exertion, you may accom- 
modate to your own case the language which Thom- 
son employed on another occasion: 
“Be gracious Heaven! for now laborious man 
Has done his Ye fostering breezes blow ! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year”—{ Applause). 
And this * may how my 2 friends, in the 
exercise of a simple, vigorous, and a jatin 
faith—a faith 1 i —ů 8 sustain — the — 
changing word o e promise is unto us, 
and to our children, If ye gave gifts unto 
your children, how much more s your father, 
which is in Heaven, give his holy spirit to them 
that ask him?“ ‘It is not the will of your heavenly 
father that one of these little ones should perish ’’— 
(Applause). And this is the confidence that we 
have in him, that if we ask an r to 
his will, he heareth us; and, if we ow that he 
heareth us, we know that we have the petition we 
have asked of him. Pray, then, my friends, “ with 
all prayer and supplication in the a and watch 
thereunto with all perseverance and thanksgiving " 
or¢hree years ago, when in Bristol, I was one 
dad a 
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was delightfully informed by her that twelve months 1 


before, in the school, she was earnestly led to seek 
a sense of divine favour; and, while some of the 
teachers were praying with her, she obtained peace 
in believing, and then felt quite safe from the fear 
of death. I conversed with her for some little 
time, and then commended her to God in prayer. 
On the Thursday following that Sabbath, as I was 
entering the chapel where we were holding a mis- 
sionary 3 an elderly woman came and 
touched me on the shoulder, and said, “Do you re. 
member visiting a little girl last Lord’s day?” I 
replied, “Yes.” Sir, said the mother (for it 
was her), my daughter is dead. She died a few 
hours after you left; and just before she died she 
requested me to go to a certain old cupboard in the 
house, and I should find in an old tea-pot a little 
bag. I went and t it, and put it into her dying 
hand. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘mother, will you give this 
to the gentleman who has been to see me, and tell 
him what it contains will just do to buy two testa- 


Sunday-schools in of the world, kind 
— to teach the Undren, and that all might 


soon be brought to feel as y as she felt in the 


love of Christ; and then she sweetly breathed her 


last. The little bag con the all of this little 
Sunday-school girl, which she a riated to the 
accomplishment of this good work, I hold in a 
hand—it contained half a crown. She gave her 
and added her fervent prayers to God. With these 
odds and ends I with great pleasure second the reso- 
lution—(Loud cheers). AF de 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Rev. Gzorncz Surrx, who was received with 

much applause, said: I rise with great pleasure for 
the purpose of submitting the following resolution to 
our attention :— 
“That the teachers now present feel it to be their duty to 
record on this occasion their unabated attachment to the 
Sunday-school system, as calculated, under the Divine blessing, 
to exert a most beneficial influence over the minds of the young; 
— desire to acknowl with gratitude the advantages 
which it has already yielded, while they confess that those ad- 
van might have been greatly increased by a more devo- 
tional and faithful discharge of their duties; and they trust 
that this consideration will excite them to 45 diligence in 
the cultivation of their own minds, arid in improvement of 
the schools in which they labour.“ a 

This resolution is in perfect harmony with the con · 
victions of my own judgment. 
perfect accordance with truth and with fact, and I 
am thoroughly assured that this large, respectable, 
and influential meeting will put the seal of 
their approbation upon * sentiment contained in 
it. One may sometimes feel a difficulty in standin 
forward to advocate a philanthropic, an educati 
or an ap tly Christian institution, lest the 
warmth of one’s zeal, and the mingled and exciting 
sympathy of which we become susceptible in large 
assemblies should lead one beyond the boundaries 
of truth, and to wander in the regions of fiction ; lest 
one might be tempted in the heat of discussion or of 


speaking to put forth some expressions that might 


be h 8 utter some terms descriptive of 
the institution which a careful examination of the 
institution itself would not justify one calmly in the 
retirement of the closet to repeat. 
difficulty on this ground in reference to the Sunday- 
school Union—(Hear, hear). I think the object. 
it paramount. I think the benefit that has flowe' 
m it is incalculable. Had I the tongue of men 
and of angels—had I a pencil dipped in living light— 
I feel that the one would be insufficient to 3 
and the other would be inadequate to pourtray, the 
invaluable benefits which have resulted from the 
systems of Sunday-school instruction—(Cheers). 
e resolution which I have read recognises a fact 
of infinite importance at the present moment, 
namely, that we are the friends of education (Hear, 
hear). Let it never be supposed for one moment that 
our zeal for education is new-born— that it is the 
2323 of some shuffling of the cards of political in- 
uence—(Hear, hear). Let it never be imagined 
that we are the friends of education when one party 
is on the other side of Downing-street threshold, and 
another perty, the opponents of education, occup 
warmly their comfortable places—(‘Hear, hear, an 
— No, my lord; under all circumstances 
under all the varied positions in which we may be 
found, as men, as Christians, and as Sabbath-school 
teachers—we are the decided friends of education— 
(Cheers). Let that fact never for a moment be 
uestioned. Our love to the instruction of the peo- 
ple is not less true and devoted than our loyalty to 
the throne—(Cheers). Our attachment to the one 
has been long known—our loyalty, kings have owned 
and senators have proclaimed—and our attach- 
ment to the education of the people ought to be 
known wherever the sound of the English language 
can be heard—(Applause). There are parties at 
the present day who have come forward with a mar- 
vellous amount of zeal, and have contended that the 
pore ought to be educated. We say they ought to 
educated; but we have been saying it, and our 
fathers have been saying it, for the long fifty-five 
2 to which — hea been made. We have 
saying it through the organ of the Sunday- 
school Union for a period of forty years; while the 
parties that have now a new-born zeal on behalf of 
education have turned away and been deaf to our 
entreaties—(hear, hear), and have said, in one way 
or another, Do not educate the le.” But now, 
all at once, their 3 have vanished into thin 


air; they find out that education is a good thing—a 
very excellent thing, indeed; they see that the tide 


set in against them—(‘‘ hear, hear, and cheers); 
and they might as well attempt to go and stand on 


- . 


hen it was said that a la 


(Laughter). ‘ My the men who wished to im- 
him in hard 


I feel it to be in 


and stood upon 


But I feel no N | 
‘and drank of the reviving stream. missionary 
‘went and touched the fetters, and the manacles of - 
‘the slave. fell off with the lightning of Divine love, 
and he rose u 
brother“ 


waves of 
the A ‘ 
bid the onward career of the tide at olmeation. Ten, 
know, and they feel that. But, seeing that they can- 

or the next 


not check it, what is the next best thing, 
worst (heat,)—to do? Why, to cut a little, 
onal channel 


(lewd cheees}—and. to Pog Well, if 

(loud cheers say, the 

tide of education is to flow in at all, it shalt 10 1 

through our locks and gates, and you shall not drink 

of it, or swim on its surface, except you pay a heavy 

and unconstitutional toll (Tremendous ing). 

It is a very remarkable fact that, all at once, the 

jections that have been felt to the education of the 

— have vanished and died away—a num- 
ve proved to be unfounded—and to whom are 


ou indebted for the proof? Why, just to the friends 
27 Sunday-school instruction. 5 was a time 


ily was not fit to be 


beyond it. True, they a 
Mole but they only constituted * — betwen, 
the rational and the irrational creation of God. It was 
rer 

ead ; to as they ought to read, 

r 
ter of their forehead, and take a rule and compasses 
to see whether have moral affections or not 


brute and enslave the negro 

in public estimation in order to hold 
and bitter bondage. But, thanks to the power of 
edueation—education not in the hands of a Govern- 
ment—(loud cheers)—thanks to the of an 
education, not in the hands of men who did not 
comprehend what they were about, and need to be 
educated themselves—(‘ Hear, hear, and 
—but ‘thanks to the education of the Bap 
Bete or and Independent missionaries in Deme- 
rara, Jamaica, and Barbadoes, the negro was taught 
to read, and, being taught to read, he understood the 
value of freedom—he entered into the possession of 
freedom, and used it as a man and as a Christian 
(Applause). a 
thing most ungenerous in the re 


‘thrown: 


upon the negro; and similar reproaches have been 
thrown upon men who are under the power of caste, 


even in this country—(Hear, hear). say, 
„Jou don’t like education, and then they close the 
portals of all the oom universities of the land 
against us—(Hear, hear). They say, You are not 
the friends of education, and they find fault 
with us that we are not educated, when they 
have done what they could to cut off the means 
of education from us. It is just as if you should 
seal up the fountains of knowledge and find 
fault with people that they did not slake their thirst 
there ; as if you should trample a man down to the 
dust, and find fault with him that he did not. stand 
upright ; as if you should chain the eagle to a rock, 
and find fault with him that he did not soar to his 
native element and 
This.is what they 


id in Jamaica and elsewhere ; 
but the mission 


went and — pi xe poco 
e margin, and said, Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters and drink 


(Cheers). And the men and women, and the 


little children too, rushed forward and knelt down, 


The 
and said, Am I not a man and a 


the rock, and he bounded on the wings of the morn- 
ing, and rose to communion and fellowship with his 
God—(Cheers). And then it was said, 
it was unsafe to educate the people at home, beca 


forsooth, it would make them very bad subjects 


very bad servants, and teach them airs and impu- 
dence, and to act in a way not suitable in the pre- 
sence of their * — That objection, 
I think, has been pretty well sent to the tomb of all 
the Capulets to-night, if it has never been done so 
before. Educate the people, and teach them not to 
occupy their 33 position! The two things are in- 
compatible. For what mean we by education? Do we 
mean the to say things which they do 
not comprehend ?—(Hear, hear. we mean to 
drill them in catechetical exercises till they 


under- 
stand it from beginning to end? Do we intend to 


cram them with the materials of knowledge, and 
never allow them to digest what they receive? No; 


that is what we do not mean by education—(Cheers). 
And it is a remarkable fact, that, as to that beautiful 
bill—(laughter and cheers), that bill about which so 
much has said to-night, and about which I am 


sure I have a right to speak, because this resolution 
bears direct reference to it, as it the peculiar 
period to which we have arriv t bill, 


the excellency of which is, that it is euperlatively 
bad— (laughter), there can be no mistake about it at 
all in the world. The author and concoctor of it 
said, The ro are in ignorance about it, they 
want a little education about it—(laughter), and 
when they come to understand it they will like it 
very much.” I said to his lordship just now, “I 
wish the author of the bill were here to- om 
(loud cheers), to see how 4000 or 6000 Sabbath- 
school teachers, and friends of Sabbath-school teach- 
ing, receive and value the bill, even in its amended 
form—(Deafening applause). It is a remarkable 


part of the human. 
ucated—it was almost 
doubted whether they could be educated or not: we 
might educate them up to a certain * hut could 


othe eers.) The missionary went, and. 
‘he seyered the chain that bound the noble bird to 


again, that 


I always thought there was some- - 


ra 


e on the luminary of heaven. 
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cultivation of their intellect or the eration of | for those advan Cheers). Now the question, | (Cheers). We must nail the to the mast, 
‘their heart—(Hear, hear). And now it is felt that | I think, will be put to the people by-and-by, and to | and, while the vessel continues to float, we must 


education does not increase. the brute force of a 

and brute force is that which we have alone 
to —now that it is felt that education does not 
make people criminal and wicked, worse children 
cor worse husbands, worse 8 1 
but the contrary education is begun to be recog- 
nised as the panacea for our social and political evils. 
‘And, for once in my life, I can concur fully in a 
sentiment uttered by his late Majesty, “of gracious 
memory, as it is said, George the who some- 
times said rather curious things, but is recorded once 
to have said a very wise, a noble and Christian say- 
‘ing, to this effect, „J wish all the children in my 
dominions to be able to read the Bible ’’—(Hear).. 


‘This institution has been favourable to that end. 
J+ is said, as an objection 1 
Oh!] you don’t pro ly educate them— 


you only | while my respect and attachment to the powers that! 
do it partly,“ and alittle knowledge is a dangerous | be I wish to proclaim as undoubted, while I know 
- et wa, Es and that — of a couplet of and feel that the „ Ae as true os 
smooth verses and bad p y has been up j the dial to the sun, although it be not shone upon, 
and repeated from one end of the land to the other, yet I do, as a Christian minister and an Englishman, 
Snotiodge te ¢ damgivenb . Seappubaiion): 
know a — ter). y my vo e isapprobation) ; 
don’t eve it 3.1 believe a little knowl is bet- yes, 1 do say, that if I'am the friend of education, j 
ter than none at all—(Hear, hear). I would educate | will do nothing for the return of any man to the 


8 
be educated (Hear, hear). I would give the 
the key of knowledge; and if men understand 


elemen princi of learning, the foundation is 
laid — > tae in the whole field of 


human observation, and it is unfolded, to be explored 


by the intellect of each individual man. There is 
no monopoly in the republic of letters—there is no 
ee ee of the blessed God 
—(Hear, hear). ise anything you please, 
Dut don’t monopolise that; monopolise the light, 
the air, the running stream, the bread that peri 
polise the Word of 


—(hear, hear), but don’t mono 

God—(Loud cheers). The education given in the 
Sabbath-school is of the most im t kind. You, 
my lord, adequately and beautifully described in 
your ing address the limitation of this work of 
education to one day in seven, and a part of that 


alone devoted to the work. We do not intend to, of 


teach children général grammar and astronomy on that 
sacred day; but we give them that which el aes 


them a thirst for all that is excellent and good in the 
whole scope of human knowledge, and which they 
may attain during the week. e onward carecr of 


this education has been seen in the present state of 
things. It is a noble day when men begin to think. 
Christianity gives men ideas, it makes them think, 
and as soon as you begin to educate the people they 
in to think; sometimes they think wrongly, 
sometimes — think unwisely—but the rich do 
that as well as the poor—(hear, hear); sometimes they 
say extravagant — and sometimes they have 
very extravagant and unkind things said about 
them. Well, the one must be put against the 
pm ly but — noe disadvantages of know- 
e cannot by possibilit 
of the — good. 1 


interfere with the value 
rejoice that men have 
begun to think—(Hear, hear). Look at one 
illustration of the thinking power of Great 
Britain. Within my memory, though not. an 
aged man, I can remember that when news 
_— <5 triumph or pro tig by British 
arms were ringing, ing, givings 
were offered up, and on were called peace — 
were ange in the churches arid in Dissontiog gnl- 
its; but that is not the case now—(Hear, ar). 
ou. got tidings the other day of the termination of 
Affighan disasters and of Chinese hostilities, and in- 
stead of thanking God that their fellow-creatures had 
been butchered, men began to think about it, and to 
ask why did the war begin? why was it carried on? 
and what justice was there in the terms by which it 
had been brought to a conclusion? And when once 
a ae become educated in the length and breadth 
of the land, war is one subject that they will not 
suffer their rulers to meddle with—(Hear, hear). 
And then the advantages of this general education 
have been found in the increased order and attention 
of the people. My Lord Morpeth himself would be 
good evidence of the fact; for I have read his testi- 
mony in reference to the improved state of the 
prisons of Dublin, resulting from two causes in a 
great r One cause is brought prominently to 
view; I do not undervalue the labours of Father 
Mathew—(Hear, hear). I honour him as the Apos- 
tle of Temperance there ; but party-spirit has thrown 
a great deal of disrepute upon that cause, as well as 
cast a damp upon that excellent measure of national 
education devised by a former Government—( Hear, 
hear). Every friend of education ought to read the 
lessons put into the hands of the children in those 
schools—they have always been a favourite lesson- 
book in my own nursery, and I believe every man 
who shall read them free from prejudice will regard 
them as most precious books to convey knowledge 
to the class of persons for whom they are intended 
—(Applause). Then, as regards the advantages of 
education, you find them diffusing themselves among 
the young men of the day. Is there half the plea- 
sure-taking or guilty intemperance that there was 
ungmen? I venture 


hear). Well, then, * we 
ight strongly to ren- 


‘the wedge in now, and then 


e on any terms rather than allow them not to. 


on the face of -God’s earth—(Loud cheers). 


retreat—(heax) ; they are cut off; we have 


the country at large, Are you prepared to give u 

this — (Loud cries of No, no.“ 

% Are you — to let the go by be given to your 
petitions ?’’— ted cries of No, no.”) “Are 
you prepared to let a small portion of the edge of 
ow it to be driven 
further at another time? (No.) That is the great 
question you have to determine; and I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly that the question of all questions is now 
occupying the public mind. I thi 
reference to this bill, in the negative, as it was once 
said in reference to another measure in the positive, 
The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill ;” 
but, then, it is nothing but the rejection of it that 
we have—(Loud cheers). And while I do not 


‘wish to touch a political string in this assembly, 


house of Parliament who will interfere with the just 


and — liberties: of the peo (Hear, hear). 
And Ido hope that the men of the west riding of 
Yorkshire learn their duty—(Tremendous and 


continued cheering, accompanied by waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs). I cannot reqeet that I have 
made this allusion, because it has brought forth a 
burst of feeling, not for the speaker, but for the 
noble chairman, indicative of the high and holy 
place which he occupies in the enshrined affections 
of the hearts of the majority of his country- 
men—(Continued cheering). I rejoice greatly in 
the discussion that is now in reference 
to this bill—I believe it must be withdrawn—(loud 
cheers); I believe it will be withdrawn—(Conti- 
nued cheers). AndIdo hope that in the mean- 
time, before any other crude measure shall be 
brought forth, concocted at Leeds—(loud bursts 

applause), I do hope that before any other such 
measure shall be ented, the attention of the 
country to the whole question of the right of a 
government to educate a people—(reiterated ap- 
e be sifted and examined to its founda- 

tion, and weighed in all its and influence, 
and that some general principles, somewhat in ad- 
vance of those put forth as an amendment on the bill 
in the House of Commons, ezcellent as they were to 
a very 2 extent, that some better resolutions even 
than will be brought forward by the noble 
lord, to whom, as a Protestant and Dissenter, I owe 
a greater amount of benefit than I owe to any man 
t was 
said by a departed legislator, in the House of Com- 
mons, I shall ee Gaels it an honour to have 
my. name identified with this measure.“ I think 
there is somebody in being now who will never think 
it much honour to have his name identified with the 
Factory Education Bill—(Laughter and ironical 
anal, I think that bill had better go with Mr 
M‘Kinnon’s, and seek a decent interment—(Laugh- 
ter), There is one other 


Jude. It bears reference to the good that has been 
done by the institftion, and it humbly r 
in the spirit.of genuine Christian feeling and decp 
penitence, that the institution _— have been more 
efficient,.that the good done to children might have 
been more extensive, that had there been more fide- 
lity, more affection, and more zeal on the part of the 
teachers, a larger amount of advantage would have 
resulted from the instructions. Now, I rejoice greatly 
to find a sentiment of this sort put in juxta-position 
with the one on which I have already commented. 
I rejoice greatly.to find such a sentiment break forth 
to-night in connexion with the excitement, with the 
comparative and incipient triumphs that we have as 
Sunday-school teachers—for who can doubt that we 
have achieved a t triumph—I say we,“ for I 
do identify m with Sunday-school teachers; al- 
though a pastor of a large con tion, scarcely a 
Sabbath day of my life passes in which I am not in 
one of the large Sabbath-schools connected with my 
church—(Hear, hear). Well then, I say, we have got 
a triumph, andI delight to identify myself with that 
triumph because domestic and afflictions have 
prevented me from taking part in any of those large 
meetings held in the metropolis during the last 
month in reference to that measure; and the first 
2 of my renovated health and domestic quiet 
am happy to dedicate to the cause of Sunday- 

school instruction—(Cheers). We must not, how- 

ever, forget that the excellency of the power is not 

of man, but of God. It is important that we should 

remember this.. If ever we fancy we are some grcat 

ones—if ever we begin to sacrifice to our own net, 


or to burn incense to our own drag—if ever we go 


to our work in a sectarian, ungodly, carnal temper 
of mind—that moment we shall be shorn of our 
. ; and though the social building may rise 
in all its loveliness, though it may stand aloft as an 
open sanctuary for truth and for religion, yet the 
passer-by may mark on its walls ! Ichabod’’ written 
“the glory is departed.” I rejoice to hear that a large 
majority of the y le en in London in 
teaching the 99,000 children on the Sabbath day are 
decided professing Christians. Oh, would that 
pladged thotuselves to the work will. peoevere oven 

ves to work will persevere even 
9 We have A. on the harness, and 

ry 


we must not put it off. ve pledged ourselves 
to opposition now, and there are no 


the Rubicon, and we must stend to our pri 


we may say in | ni 


int in this resolution to 
which, in conclusion, I will for a moment or two al- 


managers 
they | seeing that all eyes are so fixed on the majestic 0 


ſor 


contend for the right of individual to educate 
his own child where and — and how he pleases. 
To have no kind of Government interference in this 
funtary principle-{Cucere). ff the voluntary pot 
un ci eers). e volun . 
ciple has not done what it 8 to do, let it begin 
now— (cheers), and let this be our sti post. 
Why should we not cover the land with Sabbath - 
schools wherever they are wanted? Why not to- 
ight * a new fund for the erection of Sabbath - 
schools }—(Hear, hear.) That was a good idea of 
my namesake, who spoke just now, in reference to 
our 3 a 1 — L honour that 
man — for the paitry t ot party has attem to 
rob him of the honour of laying the —— of 
apt ys ust as the spirit of party attempted to 
rob the venerable Clarkson of the honour of first 
movin 


in the abolition of slavery. But Raikes will 
be known as the friend of the will de 
known as the friend of the n when their calum- 


niators’ names and doctrin e 
darkness (Cheers). But it was a good i say, 
to build a monument, and put on it the name of 


the constitntion of the N Union 


—j That constitution is liberal, Catholic, 
Evangelical ; that constitution 
is safe to the country and safe to the world. The 
principles on which the society is built are based on 
the foundation of immutable truth, and all the 
— that are made upon it shall fall powerless at 
ts * 


“ Like some tall cliff that rears ita awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though reund AAN clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Esto 28 may it be so. (The rev. gentleman 
resumed his seat amidst considerable applause. ) 
The Rev. T. Anchen said: In rising to second 
the resolution now moved by my friend Mr Smith, 
Itake the „ gs | which I have often had on 
similar occasions of proffe what I truly feel— 
the deepest and most sincere interest in all - 
1 and principles of this glorious institution. 
I simply and honestly avow, that while dread has 
existed in the minds of some pastors the 
position and character of Sabbath-school teachers— 
and there is some little jealousy lest they should 
‘tread too closely upon the heels of the ministry—I 
have ever felt that to co-operate with them is one of 
the highest distinctions of the Christian pastorate ; 
and, so far from that our brethren should 
tread too closely u our heels, I feel that their 
progress is another incentive to us to advance the 
quicker—(Cheers). If there be a work in which 
man can. nobler than another, it is that in 
which this great body of individuals now present 
are occupied—to fashion minds after the likeness of 
Jesus Christ—to impress the spirit with the deep 
and holy influence which we ourselves 


possess. 
While legislators, that profess to | for the 
le, eden the senate-house with the charms 


of their eloquence, I hold that a Sabbath-school is a 
better scene for the instruction of the . pee le, and 
the moralisation of all classes, than academic halls 
or the sengte-house. Raikes requires no monument. 
His monument is in every Sunday-school—in every 
Sunday-school teacher—in 0 A spirit now in 
heaven saved by the instrumentality of a Sunday- 


school teacher on earth—(Cheers). When Raikes 
discovered ‘that idea—the most philosophic and 
ractical—for the amelioration human misery, 


hold that he received the knowledge of that 
moral lever that is destined to move the earth 
through all time, and into eternity itself—(Loud 
cheers). Many years have tested the _ 
and I hold that it is too deeply and broadly 
seated now te be shaken by any attempts of 
cy pares or of any class of individuals. The good 
old tree has struck its roots into the earth; we are 
willing to lop its branches and ge them direction ; 
but it is not for the hand of Sir James Graham, sup- 
ported by a majority of 100 in the House of Com- 
mons or 300 in the House of Lords, t the vast 
majority of the people, to strike a bough of it through 
or level it with the earth—( Cheers). e progress of 
that measure, to which reference has been made— 
that bill which has been so kicked to-night, that all 
I could do would be, in your name, to it out 
(laughter and cheers)—the progress of that bill has 
ust a beautiful exhibition of the Jesuitism of 
rotestantism which is now rampant in the higher 
classes of the country. Reports were published— 
reports condemna of the principle of schools and 
their working. Did l 
forward that bill beſore these rts had told on the 
House and were made public? The policy of Sir 
James Graham was this, to get Lord Ashley to make 
a y with deep, dark colouring, and then, when 
he caught the House in a strong fit of senti- 
mentalism—which is cheap, for it cost them nothing 
—( 1 comes down Sir James Graham, 
with sneaking, dirty craft of the smuggler— 
(laughter, and me Arts | cheers)—who comes be- 
hin ie bark, with its broad canvass set 


P 
sneaks away quietly, unseen, and safely—(Cheers). 
After Lord As t Sir J Graham, wh 


fruits of the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


will not flatter my friends here at the expense of 
truth and my own convictions. But is not the phi- 
losophy of education even now in its infancy? t 
do the best men know about it—even those who 
have the most leisure? And are we to expect that 
Sunday-school teachers, who can snatch only a few 
hours in the week from their labour for preparation, 
can comprehend the subject so fully as not to make 
a single mistake in working out the details: — (Hear, 
hear.) But, let me add, this education is better 
than all the routine of official ement. I would 
rather trust it to men and women who love the truth, 
and who have affection for the children committed 
to their care, than to a man the most philosophical 
in all the principles of his discipline, and who is the 
clearest and the most accurate in the manner in 
which he enforces his statements—(Cheers). We 
do not accuse the commissioners of wilfully misre- 
presenting the truth. I know that there are great 
temptations in the way—that a briefless barrister or 
a hungry commissioner--(laughter)--has great tempt- 
ations—(Hear, hear). I know it, and as an honest 
man I will not do them injustice; but I will give 
them credit for as much candour as I give Sir James 
pure for * and E r for ae 4 
cheers). I go u simple principle 
tne Bain bad of what is true is as much falsehood 
as the suggestion of that which is untrue—(cheers) ; 
d that we are just as ye „ es 
it we eep back the ent facts that come before 
us as if we make mis-statements to tell on the public 
mind — (Hear hear). They mention the case of a 
| Sch who, having been five years in 
did not know who Jesus Christ was. why 
did not say how many there were who di 
know who and what he was (Hear, hear.) Why 
did they not mention the name of the school? 
Besides—I say it solemnly and calmly, and 1 
should say it if the parties were present—that if 
they will tell me that there is a Sunday-school 
in d in which there has been a child for 
five years who does not know who Jesus Christ is, I 
will answer them by saying, that they may be 
honest men, but they are deceived, and I will not 
believe it—(Cheers). Do you ?—(Cries of No.“) 
Is it possible for us to conceive of a child of ordinary 
intellect being five years in any school and being so 
completely ignorant as not to know who Christ was? 
If a man goes to Lancashire and speaks in the dia- 
lect of Devonshire, if a man goes to Yorkshire and 
speaks in some dialect which is unintelligible there, 
de not wonder that a child does not answer the 
questions put to him or gives false ones (Hear, 
hear). But, if a man went calmly and honestly, and 
speaks in a tongue intelligible to all, and said he re- 
ceived such an answer, I must say credi Judeas— 
(Cheers and laughter). I do not say that our 
schools are perfect; we have many things to re- 
medy, and we must say that our — sts have 
sbmething to remedy too—(Hear, hear). We are 
not altogether bad, although we are black-balled and 
misrepresented. I do not think, notwithstanding 
this numerous audience of teachers, that if we went 
to examine a theatre we should find any of them 
there. I question whether, if we went to a race- 
course, al h we might sce a few perhaps in the 
ise of the clerical character, any of us would be 
ound there—(Hear, hear). I question whether, if 
we passed along Pall-mall, we should find you in 
the club-houses there, taking your theology from 
John Bull and your morals from the Age—( Laughter 
and loud cheers). I question extremely if, in the 
body of Sunday-school teachers, I should find one 
reverend buffoon wri in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view against religion in its clearest and noblest 
principles—(Cheers). Moreover, I question if I 
Should find one bound to teach the doctrines of 
truth teaching those of error; and onc living by the 
ormation and calling that “ a broken 
limb badly set“ (Cheers). At least we are honest 
if we are ignorant, and we teach what we profess to 
do. We do not take funds for teaching that which 
we have swom to overthrow; in fact, we take no 
funds at all — (Cheers). We have no apostolic 
guocession, and we do not want it—(Applause). 
We want something better than apostolic succession 
—we want apostolic character, and principle, and 
feeling, and life. We have not been crammed at 
Oxford with scholastic learning, but methinks that 
we have that which is better common-sense 
steeped in Christianity—(Cheers). It may be that 
we do not always talk a ing to grammatical 
rules, and Sunday-school teachers are sometimes 
ilty of such mistakes in this res as might make 
bones of Cobbett rattle in their grave, and bring 
Lindley Murray back to earth—(Laughter). But, 


if we do not speak grammar we speak Scripture. If 
we do not speak tically, we do not speak 
heresy in 22 hear). All 
this may be very Puritanical, and people say that 
they do not understand these lee . 


earnestness of his entreatics. If you would see 
him, go to his retirement, when he is seeking the 
improvement of his mind and macadamizing truth, 
that he may make the road to it easy—(Cheers). In 
a single word, if you would see him, go to his retire- 
ment, where, on his bended knees before God, his 
soul is poured out for the entire church, and for 
those whom God has committed to his trust. There, 
my friends, let Puseyism find you—find you in the 
place in which you should be, because you are in the 
way of Suty—( Cheers). If all this be true and we 
admit that there is much mistake and misappre- 
hension—I still ask, in the spirit of Mr. Smith's 
statement, this question Are you prepared to aban- 
don the free and spiritual agency of tian men 
and women for a paid and „ oe? | system of in- 
struction on the Lord's day?—(Cries of ! No.“) With 


all its faults, is it not unspeakably better than that? 


Will you hand over to the influence of the Puseyite 
clergy of this country (hear, hear) the instruction 
of the minds of the people ?—(Cheers.) Are — 

repared to consign ft to the tender mereies of that 
body that has proclaimed your ministers the suc- 


declared that marriages solemnised by their hands 
are legalised adultery -—(C c 
ou prepared, as Englishmen, ag. Christians, as Pro- 
tants, to hand it over to that body—to individuals 
aspirant as Rome is, but without a particle of the 
honesty of Rome, for Rome tells 1 ott What she 
means, and she acts out her own princ pega ir 
mense applause). If you are not to ada 
that alternative, then, I say, let the wholé 
and manhood of your Protestantism be fairly and 
fixedly aroused—(Cheers). We live in the thtoe 
of a great crisis; we cannot mistake it. No man 
can be so blind as not to e this, that the next 
fifty yout will tell more on the future destinies of 
the world than, perhaps, any two or three centuries 
that have gone before. I contend that every man is 
bound by the solemn N. which God has 
devolved upon him, as a Christian and a Protestant, 
to do his share of the work, whatever be its extent. 
If there be a recreant spirit present—if there be in 
the whole line of Dissenting denominations—Wes- 
leyans, Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists—a 
single party that shall now flinch, on their heads 
future generations will heap the curse due to 
treachery in selling principles and freedom given to 
them by their fathers, and which they ought to 
have bequeathed to those who succeeded them— 
(Cheers). That is the tribunal at which we must 
all stand —the tribunal of history and the judgment 
of generations yet to come; and if we wish to pass 
through it unscathed, and with honour on our heads, 
it becomes us to be firm and unflinching. Let each 
one feel that on his own head and his own hands 
depends the conduct of this great struggle — 
(Cheers). I do not say that the bill will pass. I 
cannot say that it will not—(Hear, hear). There 
are some men so infatuated that they care not what 
they do; and some men so vain that they riot if it 
should be in the ruin and eversion of the principles 
of constitutional liberty—(Hear, hear). But I think 
the Ministry have their hands full enough of reli- 
gious points already. They have something to do 
with reference to our non-intrusion brethren in 
Scotland—(Hear, hear). They have something to 
do when they look to the East, and see the m 
Sampson running away with the gates of Somnauth 
—(Immense cheers). When they behold him who 
has some other parallelisms to the ancient Sampson 
as well as that, especially in the length and strength 
of his hair—when they see that they can‘ scarcely 
defend his conduct in that act, while in their own 
country the spirit of religious freedom is rapidly 
rising, as evinced by the number of petitions ald on 
the table of the House last Monday—a number 
which, I am bold enough to say, if Government 
should persevere, would doubled before another 
month—(Cheers). I say that if, with such obstacles 
surrounding them, they can venture to proceed, they 
indicate a degree of fool-hardiness that amounts to 
2 insanity— (Hear, hear). One good thing 
come out of the bill—and it is a great thing 
to say that any good has arisen from it—it has un- 
masked our enemies“ Hear, hear, and cheers) 
unmasked them, I think, somewhat prematurely for 
themselves. I am sure that if Sir James 4 
had been aware of the tempest that he was bringing 
around his head, he 4 tata been quiet rather 
than have provoked this contention. us feel 
this truth, while we have been taught the policy 
of our enemies, we have also been taught our own 
strength—(Cheers). There is an Italian verb, 
and a striking one, that if you turn yourself into a 
sheep, the wolf will soon be down upon you— 
(Laughter). We have been too long quiet — 
(cheers) ; and while we have been quiet the enemy 
has been sowing tares, and is now reaping his har- 
vest. Let us feel that there is strength enough still 
in the country to bear up against the pressure, from 
whatever quarter it comes—whether from Graham 
with his tail, or from Leeds—and firmness enough 
in the manhood of British spirit and British picty 
to repel the attack—(Loud cheers). Men and 
rr 
3 


of the assembly, simply to move The resolution. 
t thas 


—(Cries of „No; go on.“) I almost though 
the two gentlemen who spoke last had made my 
speech for me—(laughter); because their speeches 
related to the subject 2 I am called to 
speak. But, since you that som , 
yet be said, I will venture to claim the attention 
the assembly for a few moments lo a Unhappily 
for myself, I have been prevented for several | 
from attending at the important anniversaries of this 
institution through the pressure of many 

ments at this season of the year. I feel, and I 4 
felt, the privation the more because 1 think that 
meetings like these are calculated to do much good. 
They tend to prevent our minds from sinking into n 
state of are they tend to bring multitudes to- 
gether mutually interested in the prosecution of one 
great and important object; they tend to promote 
the salutary agitation of the mind upon 8 
which, in this great empire, are tually 
for our attentive consideration; they tend to e 
the * 2 to elevate the mind, to b 
contemplation of great and general principles, and to. 


The Sunday-school Union is an insti ‘Ww. 
must on ev 
are to re 


teach us what we, are and what we have yet to ms 


ground 
t not merely in rélation to the present, 


“i set al 


ds, in 
ii i 
us, 


ars. I somewhat : 
o stated that it would be ube 
house in Gloucester, and build a monument to Rafkes. 
There is something cold as well as costly—aye, and 
decaying, too—in stone“ — (Hear, oven But there 


* 
* 


is some that never grows cold in the best affes- 


tions of those who love a man that has benefited 


cours of the fe. 
8 


us to the 


2 


té out hetitts, Wes 


} 


* 
* 


fello y- creatures — whose monument is not to de 


built, but has been built, and is rising on high ai 
standing forth in the contemplation of the wor 
around us. His nature is his monument, and it 
lives in the hearts of all.. I will not detain you by 
enumerating the benefits of Sunday-schools; but 


‘the immediate benefits are various; we see in their 


ration the conversion of multitudes of souls to 
od; we see in the progress of Sunday-schools, in 
many happy instances, the conversion of teachers to 
the truth as it isin Jesus. Through the instrumen- 
tality of the active agency into which they have 
been brought they have been converted to God. 
We see in the progress of Sunday-schools the en- 
largement of Christian churches, and also their crea- 
ng 1 tell you rd We and these not a 
ew, and some peculiar rtant and interesting, 
in which, in consequence of ‘the collecting together 
of a few poor children from the street, a Chri 
church has originated, spreading itself widely, mul- 
tiplying continually in numbers, sending forth off- 
shoots, and producing other churches—(Cheers). 
So that from the tions of y-school 
teachers, even upon the smallest scale in the first 


and to the truth (Cheers * 
If these be the — ) ve 


work is prepara onl 
sowing ike deal of tout 


of whom were Sabbath sc 
forty years ago. If we look at the state 
population at the present moment, especially with 


rence to two points, we may anticipate what ies 


yet to come. re never was a time when the 


supported many a man in the midst of his poverty, 
but those consolations which Sunday-school teachers 
have been instrumental in — | 
dren to parents? By children home the 
bible, the instruction communicated in the Sun- 
day-schools, there has been a blessed re-action. 
The parent has sent the child to the school, perhaps, 
rer See 
strong feeling influenced by the customs of others 
around him; the child has then carried home to the 


is that charaeter? We are brought into a state of 
contest with our Government; we are t inte 
a position in which the people of the land feel them 

times what w have 


twenty, thirty, or : 
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the present feeling? A calm, humble dependence on | tudes by whom I am surrounded, that there is a feel- 


Providence; a course that bespeaks minds enlight- 
ened with the truth, for tens of thousands of them 
were Sunday-school children years ago; but are now 
grown up to manhood under Scriptural principles, 
which are not the principles of faction, not the 

inciples of revolution, but of fear to God, and 
— to those to whom honour is due; principles 
which lead them to stand firm on the great founda- 
tion of truth-#which have taught them that, though 
they are to be firm in resolution, they are to be kind 
in feeling, determined to render to the things 
that are Csar's; but, if Cesar attempts to induce 
or compel them to render to him what belongs to 
God, they say No—(loud cheers); we must ren- 


following effect :— 

“ That this meeting cordially approves of the measures which 
have been adopted by the committee in presenting a petition 
to the House of Commons against the bill for ng the 
employment of children and young persons in factories, and for 
the education of children in taovory istrict; in sending 2 
of the bill to the country unioys for their examination, in 
convening a special mee of the members of the union; and 
that the committee now appointed be instructed to watch the 
further progress of this measure, with especial reference to its 
influence on. Sunday-schools.” 3 


in districts ’’—/( Cheers 

ment which I should move 

am not sure but w ; 

may have something 

of the bill to the country unions. I think it 
been well for them to send these but. I think 
that things are coming to such a pass that they must 
send persons to pervade the country districts, and to 


the lightning flashes upon us, and in a short time 
the storm seems to have passed away; but, by-and- 
by, some other gusts of winds arise, the storm turns 
round, and it becomes more awful than before. Some 
suppose that the bill is susceptible of modification, 
but I am for no modification—(Cheers). It was 
supposed that the thunder would roll By but, in- 
stead of that, it has come back, and is still hovering 
over us in all its terrible character. The resolution 
says, that The committee now appointed be in- 
structed to watch the further progress of this mea- 
sure, with especial reference to its influence on Sun- 
day-schools.“ I am disposed to move that they 
should watch the further progress of this measure— 
if further progress it is to have—and that they 
should * its influence on Sunday-schools; but 
my hope is, that legislators may learn that they 
may become wise, and withdraw a bill which is too 
vicious in * ever to be mended—which is in- 
capable of satisfactory alteration (Loud cheers). 
Some attempts have been made by a most respect- 
able and most respected individual to amend it, b 
introducing certain resolutions, which he hi 
has in a great measure withdrawn, though he still re- 
fers to two to be produced in committee. I ven- 
ture to predict that they will never be produced in 
the House of Commons — (cheers), for the people 
say that the bill itself must be withdrawn. I am 
sure you will sympathise with the sentiment that 
the people ought to be heard, and they must be 
heard; and though Sir James Graham has, in fact, 
touched our sacred ark with his meddling legisla- 
tion—though he may persevere for a time — and 
though he has, in fact, given the go-by to the peti- 
tions of the people, because we know that the people 
prayed, not for an amended bill, but that it should 
proceed no further—we must not relax our exer- 
tions. The public voice has not been heard. The 
petitions have been cast beneath the table, though 
nearly 12,000 have been presented. I, therefore, sug- 
gest to my fellow-countrymen and fellow-labourers 
that they should petition again—(Loud cheers). Let 
them make their murmurs of just dissatisfaction 
heard in higher circles, and thunder at the door of 
the House of Commons till they are heard, and we 
obtain what every enlightened statesman must wish 
we should do—justice and religious equality—( Loud 
cheers). This bill is an infringement of our civil 
and religious liberty; it attempts an impossibility. 
The object of it, as its proposer intimates, is to unite 
the compulsory and the voluntary systems. All 
ee in this, that it is very important that the peo- 
ple should have religious education ; but they do not 
all agree that party politicians and Governments 
should attempt to impart it—(Loud cheers). What 
do Sunday-school teachers ask? To be left alone 
(cheers) ; to be allowed to go forward, free and un- 
fettered in their present course. They ask that the 
may go to their schools and teach the children, an. 
train souls for a glorious immortality in their own 
way—(Cheers). 4 never knew/or read of a Govern- 
ment in any part of the world ‘that interfered with 
the religious we Hed of a people that did not dispa- 
rage itself. I look to the past-to the period when 
Lord Sidmouth ht in his bill—and I ask how 
was that measure defeated? By the petitions of the 
people—(Cheers). Let them try again; let them 
2 ; let them present themselves constantly be- 
ore Parliament. We wish the Queen —and may 
God bless and preserve her - (loud cheers) to reign 
over an enlightened, an instructed, and a Christian 


a instrumen- 
If this society is allowed to continue in 


the land. Tse the pledge efor me, in he mal 


ing, deep and solicitous, for the advancement of 
best interests of the rising race. It is proved by Fhe 
costly sacrifices which you ate called to make, both 
of time and labour, in the instruction of the children. 
I hail, and I am sure your lordship hails, the appear- 
ance of this end It is not often that your 
lordship comes to an assembly like this; you are 
accustomed to other scenes, where debate and con- 
troversy prevail, and where sometimes unjust bills 
are proffered and fabricated; but you have now 
come to a scene calm and quiet—(laughter), each. 
indulging the feelings of his own mind, and anxious 
only to promote his own principles. Excited we may 
be, but it is an excitement of principles, not of 
passion— (Cheers). It is an assembly of stian 
teachers and Christian people, who know how to 
discriminate between the one and the other. They 
speak warmly because they feel gtrongly ; and they 
applaud sentiments which flow from the warm feel - 
ings of the hearts of the speakers, But still I say 
that this is a meeting where religion and devotion 
rise superior to all the temporary excitement f e 
moment; and it presents, therefore, to your lord- 
ship’s view a scene of hallowed excitement and 


0 


Dr J xy mid, F hove 72 
. = 


: resolution, congratlate 70 

yet we ave Sunday ool, ne yot the 
Gay-school extinction is not geo pe 
hear); and 80 } 2888 unday-schoo! 


ree aut es PP hears) I woh . 
never 81 pass , h you as tren 
of Sunday-school instruction, and the ends 
* — to prove that your firmness and 1 
attachment to religious liberty is undiminished. 
wish you also to ee to meat emen of the House of 
Commons that the my Hon is not a mere John 
Bull—(laughter) ; but that when he is awake to the 
possession and the consciousness of his energy, his 
roar will make even them understand that they 
must consult their own safety before they meddle 
with his claims—(Cheers). It is happy for * that 
they who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow — (Cheers). It seems that all the speakers 
this evening have been oppressed with the nightmare 
of this bill, but let me congratulate you that it is but 
a mere nightmare; let us awake, and the ugly goblin 
will retire of itself—(Laughter and cheers). We 
have therefore only to be true to our own principles 
of religious liberty. It would really be consistent 
with the principles of this institution and of those 
societies, which will mect together in the course of 
this month, actually, and fairly, and honestly, to 
move a vote of thanks to Sir James Graham— 
(laughter)—for what he has been doing; inasmuch 
as he has awakened us from our slumbers, and, as 
has already been intimated, has taught us our own 
strength; and since we have learnt what that 
strength is, we ought to be rather dogs and bay the 
moon, than allow such a strength to be wasted— 
(Cheers). Forsooth, they wished to cajole us into the 
acceptance of this abominable bill; and when they 
learned from our numerous, and eloquent, and 
powerful petitions that we would not have it, they 
tried to modify it. But let our motto be, even to 
death, No modification—(loud cheers) in one jot 
or tittle of it.. If they will have anything at all, 
let them have the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill, and we shall know how to fight it— 
(Cheers). Let me recommend you to say as the 
principle on which you act— 


We will not, will not have it; 

It is a wicked bill; 

Tho’ they may trim and dress it, 
Tias w Ww 

As long as we are , 
And we have bearts to feel, 

We'll never, never truckle 
To Graham or to Peel“ 


(Laughter and immense cheering). 


C. Hinpiey, Esq., M. P., on rising to move the 
last resolution, was received with continued cheer- 


ing. Being (he said), like your lordship, somewhat 


of an Irishman, if not by birth, still by dear associa- 
tions and residence, I will take care not to commit 
the blunder of an Irishman, by never moving the 
resolution, but sitting down without it; I will, 
therefore, move :— 

“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to the 


Right Honourable Lord Morpeth for presiding on the present 
occasion. 


You can get Lord Morpeth here—I would that we 
could get him in his seat in the House—(Deafeni 
applause). When one friend and another of civil 
and religious . dies, we cannot spare Lord 
Morpeth—(Renewed cheers). I do hope, and I say 
it from the bottom of my heart, that no long time 
will elapse before your lordship again takes the seat 
you previously occupied ; and that we shall find you 
there fighting again the battle of civil and religious 
liberty—(Loud cheers). I did not, however, come 
here to offer my own opinions, but to hear those of 
this meeting, as to the modification of the Factory 
and Education Bill. I have not been long with you, 
having been er prevented; but I have seen 


it, we will have 20,000 against the new—(Loud 
was scarcely ever more fatigued in my 
tions 


ainst 
44 have 1,000 the next fatigued 
cheers). Let us have such a 


wise to do what 1 thought th 
done long ago, divided the bill in 


would 
, two 
and let us, at a future session, 


— 1. the py : Re * ode . 0 
ea — 5 | 
not Aden th . W ih ertos 


of „No, no”)—though they were called an olive 
branch—( Laughter), What unreasonable e | 
are not te be satisfied with an oli 


(Laughter). Sir James Graham almost preached a 


sermon the other night—(renewed r); he 
told us that we ought to love one another. I 
he knew some of the feelings that animate 

Sunday-school ers from one end of the country 
to the other, and he would know that, at all 
they do love each other—(Cheers). This is a un- 
day-school Union, and we have learned to be attached 
to each other; and for what reason? Because 
particular Sunday-school, or set of Sunda 


with every Babbath-school formed according to 
provisions of the bill, there should be a class-roc 
which should be devoted to the re | 
—of whom? You would naturall 


— — for them, not 114 

—(hear, hear); the next p 
be ter). But if some 
lerant as those who call upon us to 


-house it ma 
were aa iy 
one 


they 
t 


great principles of the New Testament. hope th 
period will come Abe that we are 
ers of the same rd and Saviour, hope 


will do your utmost to promote p ) 
. plone agua he 


manifested your dis on to-night, b 
— ern not 2 


and I am quite sure the Government must see that, 


however much you desire the ac hment 
great measure, with a due — 45 sects of ° 
ties, yet it is not the time to 4 


eſſeet (Loud and long-contin lause). 
W. H. Watson, 2 1 seconded We : 


which was carried by the audience 
rising, and was followed by tremendous cheering. 

His Lonnsutr then rose and said, after the 
opp of time during which you have been : 
a state of some pressure, and also after the i 
gent attention with which you were pleased to listen 
to me at the commencement of the evening’ proceed. 
ings, I should be the last person to of inflicting 
any further trespass you. But I must 
you, and ke give me credit without 
surance, deeply prize the honour 
long remember the gratification, of havin 
lowed to preside at a meeting so vast 
evidently by feelings so sincere, = 
think, no one cen justly deny the title 
thusiastic—(Laughter). It is not my w 
would not have been my wish at any period of the 
night, to tread the 2 again, upon topics which 
ore you with so much ability, 
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value and importance of Sunday-schools I heartil 
and entirely go along with you. May they flourish 
far, may they extend wide, and 1 every attempt 
toinjure or destroy them !—( Loud and long - continued 
cheers). 

The concluding hymn was then sung, and the 
meeting pana 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
The forty-fourth annual mares of this Institu- 
day evening, the 


h inst., and was paren 
was taken by J. 
The proceedings ha 


Ne 
could be surprised at it when the 

it was conducted, and. what objects it 
The tal doctrines of tianity were re- 


which was in Christ 1 * 
i te tracts 


h a crucified Re- 


The Religious Tract iety, 
ve to avail themselves of ities of 


with respect to religious education in China, this 
institution had an advantage over almost every other. 
A deaf ear, it was to be feared, would for some time be 
turned to the of the missionaries ; but not 
0 with respect to tracts. Even the very priests 
themselves were ready to receive and read them. 
It had been stated, with what truth he could not 

Chinese 


. If that were so, might they 

ear would 1 1 its 
5 9 5 t 

Nr 


on the operations of the society. 
rn ow Mag Male was not in that ition; all 
22 borne by the profits of its trading 
t, and all the contributions were em- 
ployed actively and directly on behalf of the objects 
which 288 given — (Cheers). 


£1,747 2 * pening total —— income 
. amount received for sal 
£43,064 14s. 9d. The gratui 2 


sum received for benevolent circulation. e 
year amounted to £999 19s. 
The Rev. D. Wirson (Vicar of Islington) rose to 


(Cheers). 


y than wer hade yetdone. Much has been | of the Religious Tract Society. They were standing 
Sone, but mach romaine 4 be ected 
that has been said touching’ the | Bri 


upon a platform similar! ed with that of the 
tish and Foreign Bible Society—(Hear, hear). 
In that society they combined together to circulate 
throughout the length and breadth of the world a 
book containing within its own pages 1 
that man, as a lost sinner, for time an 
eternity (Applause). In meeting on the platform 
of the Religious Tract Society they met for a kindred 
object; they met in order to take from that blessed 
volume certain grand, fundamental, essential, all- 
important truths, and place them before the world in 
those cheap and small publications which might be 
with facility circulated, invite the reader by their 
brevity, and attract him by the interesting manner 


coincide with the sentiments in thie resolution in ex- 
pressing a desire that the committee would continue 
to uphold, in all the publications which it 2 forth, 
the great Protestant doctrines of the Reformation. 


There never was a period in the history of this land 
when it became more essentially the duty of every 
servant of Christ to take his stand upon the Bible— 
(cheers), and upon the grand and essential doctrines 
on which the salvation of man depended. He re- 
joiced in having had s of circulating the 
publications of this society in the importan 


t 
with which he was connected. Without —— 
the slightest to merge or to qualify many 
points upon which he might differ from some 
whom he. he would still combine and 
unite with them, heart and soul, in the great 


p 
because it sent forth in its tracts pod ge 
principles of the Gospel, but sent them forth in 
simplicity, without pepe ge eae: without dissen- 
ect Say We NO So ue own tale, or were 
illustrated by some simple and beautiful anecdote 
which t enable the reader to see the migh 
power of Divine grace, and the energy of that Spirit 
that could enable a small tract ing the truths 
of the Gospel to become the instrument of the salva- 
tion of the soul. He thought they were following 
the pattern of their Divine er himself. His 
ordinary method was to deliver an instructive and a | 
simple story, or to illustrate his doctrine by some 
beautiful and simple parable, The report made 
reference to one remarkable sphere of labour 
which was now opening before the society, namely, 
China. The statesman was observing that country 
with and anxious eye-rejoicing to find that 
the labours of war and the anxieties of martial cam- 
paign were over, and that increased possessions and 
extended power and influence would be acquired. 
The merchant had his eye 8 bent upon that 


country, looking at the opening 0 ports for 
—— cytes 1 2 
w wi ts wi erence 
to that land; but he hed 


regard to the 360,000,000 
of immortal souls under the mi power of the 
Prince of Darkness—(Hear. ) millions were 


laced, inthe providence of God, within the reach of 
ritish philanthropy and British Christianity, to 
make them converts to the Prince of Peace— 
(Cheers). For years, when other societies had been 
shut out, the publications of this institution were 
admitted. Tracts had been circulated, and the 
doctrines of the Gospel spread. Let it be the desire 
of every Christian, according to his ability, to enter 
on that field of labour, and the time might not be 
far distant when China should stretch out her hands 
to God—(Cheers). 
The Rev. J. CLarrox, in seconding the resolution, 
said that he was happy to avail himself of that 
opportunity of expressing his cordial attachment to 
an institution, the useful operations of which he 
had been permitted to witness for a period of nearly 
forty years. In proportion as he had observed its 
roceedings the society had risen in his estimation. 
W hile it contended earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, it did so in the exercise of 
holy charity and good-will towards all. He did 
not undervalue platform professions of union and 
love, but he wished it to be a love supported by 
action—(Hear, hear). He wished to see the exer- 
cise of that love which gave as well as took the right 
of private jndgment—(Hear). He was 2 
it was by these various associations of the Christian 
church, and the catholieity maintained in them, 
that ot. would most effectually hasten that period 
when “ Ephraim should no longer envy J and 
Judah should no longer vex Ephraim.” The in- 
strumentality employed, whether superior or subor- 
dinate, by the Tract Society, riveted his attachment 
to it. Some of them had lived long enough to see 
the inefficiency of all means employed, except those 
adopted by this and kindred societies, to renovate 
the character of a fallen world. Philosophy, science, 
politics, and governments, have never effected it; 
nay, external ordinances have never done it; bap-. 
tism, by the most apostolic hands, had never accom- 
plished it; but the doctrines of the cross had achieved 
it. When once these grand doctrines extensivel 
and universally prevailed, there would be illustrated, 
in actual and real life, the little child playing on the 
hole of the cocatrice den without sustaining harm. 
As a professed minister of Christ, he should not be 
suspected of attempting to depreeiate the grand means 
employed for the conversion of the world—the sacred 
ministry ; at the same time, from the statement cen- 
tained in the report, it occurred to him that tracts 
had some advantage over the living preachers. 
Tracts had been circulated in China when missiona- 
This delete med .d e access to that country. 


This society proved what could be done by the union 
of good men. He rejoiced in an union among deno- 
of seeing an union of 


in which they were put forth. Most heartily did he 


— — meena 1 
could expect the outpouring of the spirit of wisdom, 
and holiness, and love—(Loud dient). 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Mr Carus Wilson, Rector of Whitting- 
ton, Westmoreland, rose to move— 

That this meeting had heard, with much sati 


that 
the society continues to circulate its scri blication 
in Great Britain and oo 


then and other unenl lands; and it desires, with the 
committee, sincerely to ce in the o for ness 
among the millions of and is thank{ml for the liberal 
con tions which have been made for preparation of 


religious works in the Chinese 
He had pleasure in meeting with that assembly, in 
order to show that he was not ashamed to recognise 
what he believed to be the Holy Catholic Church— 
(Cheers). The present were great and eventful days; 
but he could truly say that it was not his aim to get 
as far removed as possible from those who differed 
from him on many religious topics, but rather to 
draw as near to them as he possibly could 
(% Hear, hear,“ and cheers). Of all the opportunities 
which were furnished for this at this season, the 
resent was one of the most interesting. He had 
ong been in the writing and circulation of 
tracts, and he earnestly to impress on the 
minds of his young friends the beneficial results 
that might accrue from their distribution. For their 
encouragement he would narrate a circumstance 
that occurred at a very early period of his life. It 
was remarked by Henry Marten, that they would 
never give offence if their heart was full of love; 
whatever they might rh even to the most ungodly 
sinner, and to those older than themselves, in the 
2 of love, would disarm even the most preju- 
ced'mind. While at college, waiting to receive a 
friend, who was to arrive by the mail, it began to 
rain, and he (Mr W.) was obliged to retire to an 
inn ; there was but one room to which he could 
— = * K. with officers of the 
ueen’s Bays. eir language was so disgusting and 
impious, that he scarcely knew whether to — or 
to adopt measures for their spiritual good. After lift- 
ing up his heart in prayer for Divine direction, he 
determined to pursue the latter course. Young man 
as he was he ventured to raise his voice their 
abominations, and to tell them of the consequences of 
their practices and language. . So fearful was he of 
their rebukes and indignation, that he spun out what 
he had to say much longer than he should otherwise 
have done—(Laughter). What, however, were his 
feelings, when, after a dead calm for a short period, 
one of them said, Sir, I am astonished that a youn 
man like you should thus speak.“ Another suid. 
Nes, in I should have thought you would 
have been afraid,” A third uttered a sen- 
timent; and so it went round the room, till at last 
he was so overwhelmed with thankfulness at the 
result of what, under God’s blessing, he had been 
enabled to say, that he was encouraged to take out a 
bundle of little tracts; he gave one to ench of the 
officers next him, and they would excuse the 
liberty he was taking. He then returned the bundle 
to his pocket; but what was his deligkt when the 
officers at the other end of the room said, Will you 
overlook us; have you not a tract for us likewise ?’” 
And each one received with thankfulness one of 
those little messengers of mercy, until his stock was 
emg aay Vi Bd — —, 8 2 — 
t , y and glorious results t have 
arisen 2 thar effort (Cheers). 
The Rev. J. B. Coxprr, from America, in second - 
ing the resolution, adverted to the beneficial effects 
resulting from the circulation of tracts and small 


publica in that country. 
The Rev. A. Hanson, ehaplain to the Gold Coast, 


in supporting the resolution, said that he had once 
eae yy A the President of the American 
Peace Society, say that ‘facts were God's 2 
ments; — it was because he (Mr H.] had a 
in his possession, gleaned from American ecele- 
siastical history, that he came forward on the pre- 
sent occasion. About eighteen years back an un- 
pretending clergyman, at that time a presbyter, but 
now a bishop in the Church, held 3 chap- 
lain to the military academy at West Point. After 
labouring in that capacity for many years without 
seeing his ministry crowned with any visible fruit, 
suddenly there appeared to be a great awakening in 
the hearts of the cadets and the officers of the esta- 
blishment. One evening, as he sat solitary, musing, 
perhaps, on the wonderful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, in allowing a devoted servant to labour 
without success, he heard a gentle tap at the door of 
his study, and to the invitation, Come in, there 
presented himself a young man whose countenance 
was familiar to — = whom he was per- 
sonally unacquain young man was exceed- 
ingly "agitated, and, when uested to unbosom 
himself, such were his deep and stiffling sighs, that 
it was with great difficulty he could give utterance 
to his sentiments. ‘I am come,” he said. about 
my soul. Tell me what I shall 4 1 ax 
0. They spent some time together in , 
ner the e and expounding the Word of 
God. God poured out his blessing on the exercise, 
and the young man went on his way rejoicing. The 
chaplain afterwards made some inquiries with re- 
ference to him, and understood that he had, a few 
days previously, picked up, within the door of his 
chamber, a little tract. He had read it, and thus 
been ht into this state of mind. About a week 
prior to this occurrence another cadet, who had re- 
cently heard of the death of a pious and beloved 
father, in accordance with the wish of that 
father, introduced himself to the chaplain, who 
prayed with him and talked ta him. The young 
man did not appear to be at all affected by what 
he heard, but went away listless and indifferen t. 
Before he went, however, the chaplain drew 
| from a drawer two solitary tracts, one of which he 


with this 


sad the other 
; it 


to whom 

aduate at the military institution, to pursue a 
. theological study ; and after the of 
thirteen years, the bishop had the uns e 
satisfaction of preaching his consecration sermon— 
. That cadet was Dr Poke; the new 
missionary, Bishop of Arcansas; and the chaplain 
was Bishop McTheaine, the indefatigable and pious 
Bishop of Ohio—(Loud cheers). 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 
The Rev. H. Hucues (Secretary to the London 
Hibernian Society) rose to move— 

„That this meeting cordially approves of the plan announced 
by the society for the increased circulation of cheap books, be- 
lieving that, with the Divine blessing, they will counteract the 
zealous efforts made to diffuse anti-scriptural and infidel prin- 


ciples. And the meeting expresses its sincere hope that this 


new effort will be li y supported by the friends of the in- 
stitution.” 


It was a remark as old as Aristotle himself, that 
when we wish to persuade we should always com- 
mence by replying to objections. Their respectec 
secretary had told him (Mr H.) that there were 
some objections to which it was necessary to hs 
objectors, not to the resolution, but to the i- 
gious Tract Society itself (notwithstanding its 
acknowledged merits), with regard to one particu- 
lar where least of all it was to have been ex- 
pected—(Hear). An objection had been advanced, 
and speciously and plausibly advanced, against the 
gentlemen 482 the affairs of the society were 
conducted. ey had heard from the report that it 
had been necessary to take down a great portion of 
the old buildings of the society and to erect new 
ones in their stead. The committee had been e 
with extravagance in doing this. It had been said 
that it was an unnecessary 2 and that funds 
had been illegitimately withdrawn from the great 
and noble objects which it was the society's duty to 
pursue. Now, he had seen on the table a very 
venerable relic of anti * — (pointing to some 
decayed timber which ones exhibited to the 
meeting). They beheld the work of time visibly 
imp upon it; he had not spared jt with his 
iron tooth; and what was it they saw? It was a 

ent of one of the beams of the old building ofthe 
society, which it had been thought necessary to pull 
down—(Laughter and applause). If there were any 
objector present, he (Mr H.) was willing to promise 
him a piece of that 1 that he might take it 
home, place it under his pillow, and dream if he 
would of the unwarrantable extravagance of the 
Religious Tract Society—( Laughter). But it seemed 
that all the charge that could be brought against 
them was, that they did not like to sit beneath tim- 
bers as rotten as the Church of Rome—(laughter and 
cheers), or even to transact their business in a 
house as crumbling and insecure as the fabric of 
tractarian superstition—( Renewed applause). The 
rev. gentleman then adverted at great length 
to the efforts put forth by the 8 a- 
tholics and the Tractarians to disseminate the 
principles of Popery. He read several extracts from 
small publications for the young, issued by the latter, 
and pointed out their tendency to invalidate the gréat 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. He 
could not conclude without nn his high gra- 
tification at seeing Christians, not only of different 
names but of different nations, united together in the 
advocacy of the same get truths, and to glorify the 
same great name—(Checrs). He looked upon the 
present meeting as in some degree a pledge and fore- 
taste of that union whica he trusted all of them 
would one day enjoy in perfection. When he thought 
ofsuch things, he could cast all fears and apprehen- 
sions for the future gladly beneath his fect, for he 
knew that all things were in the hands of God. 
He, whose attribute it was to be the searcher 
of all hearts, saw through the thin veil of hu- 
man disguise, and all the pomp of solemn ordi- 
nances, and marked for his own those who had 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, and 
whose souls were bathed in the everlasting fires of 
the Holy Ghost. Those were the men with whom 


it was his desire to be associated, and with whom he. 


would fain be united hand in hand so long as he 
breathed in this world, and with whom he hoped to 
rise in glory when the trump of the Arc el 
should be heard (Loud cheers). 


The Rev. J. Ancus, Secretary to the Baptist Mis- 
Bio Society, in seconding to resolution, expressed 
the pleasure he felt in taking part inthe pr ings of 
the evening. He most cordially joined in all the 
expressions of brotherly and Christian love to which 
they had just listened. He had learnt as a child, from 
the Pictorial Alphabet“ and the Pictorial Bible“ 
of the Tract Society, the first prineiples both of gene- 
ral and sacred knowledge. Several of its publications 
now occupied a honourable place on his book - 
shelves, and that place he trusted they would 
continue to occupy — (Cheers). As a istian 
minister, and as secretary to a religious society, he 
begged to express his obligations to the insti- 
tution for the readiness with whith it had met every 
application he had made for its aid. 

Dr Kavaumacuen, of Elberfeld, Germany, in rising 
to support the resolution, expressed his regret that 
he could not speak in the language of that apostolic 
people. He could only say, God bless the great, 


glorious, and very dear people of England in time, 


and throughout eternity. 

The resolution was . put, and carried unani- 
mously. : 

The Rev. T. Mortruzr then d the 
Rev. G. Suitu, A. M., Associa 4 — * =p the 


—- = — 8 . 


g been carried 


OPENING OF THE LANCASHIRE INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGE. 

Tun services connected with the of the 
beautiful structure erected at Wi near 
Manchester, under the name of “ cashire 
Independent College,” teok place on Tuesday and 


Lana respecting the building, tak 
* e en 
n ue to an sone — 
e sonny may not un- 
interesting. a callege won Gast grejested: fa 1838, 
in consequence of the inefficient accommodation at 
Blackburn academy. At this time, we are informed, 
a college of the magnitude of that now ing was not 
contemplated. It was thought that a suitable build- 
ing might be erected for £5,000, for which the land 
would cost about £2,500, and the whole sum required 


would probably not exceed £10,000. The liberal of 


spirit in which the friends of this influential body 

hristians received the proposal soon convinced 
committee, upon whom the duty of furthering 
design devolved, that much more than had been at 


at first contemplated might actually be * 


The subscriptions in the course of 1840 re the 


‘handsome sum of £14,736; and it was ultimately 


determined to raise and expend the sum of £26,000 
in the undertaking. As an encouragement towards 
raising this sum, our townsman, Se 
Esq., who has altogether contributed about £2,000, 
offered ten per cent. upon the money still wanting, 
and the example thus set has had the effect of since 


1 funds to nearly £20,000. 
Of the kind of education and the different professors 


in the college, the account continues :— 
“ The d of the college is, like the academy from 
which it may be said to have sprung, the tion of 


pious young men for the ministry of the independent 
churches ; and the following, we believe, is the course 
of education intended to be * to the students :— 
“1. bei 1 including doctrinal and practical theo- 
—pasto duties—moral and mental philosophy— 
c, with the co tion of sermons. 
2. Biblical criticism, including oriental literature— 
hermeneutics, patristies, church history, and German. 
46 8. literature, including Greek and Latin 
classics—mathematics, and the elements of natural phi- 


* This course of education is to be given under the per- 
sonal superintendence of three professors; and when we 
name the gentlemen who have received these appoint- 
ments, we feel that the mention of them will be suffi- 
cient at once to ensure universal confidence, and to 
establish a high character for the institution. The pre 
fessorship in theol has been bestowed on the Rev. 
Robert Vaughan, D.D., of Kensington (late professor of 
history in the university of London), who will also take 
the title of president of the college. Dr Vaughan is well 
known to the public ty his literary reputation as the 
author of a Life of Wickliffe—a work on the Age of 
Great Cities—the Modern Pulpit—-History of the Stuart 
Dynasty, and other works. The chair of biblical criticism 
ws been bestowed on the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 
rom the Belfast institution, author of two works, Biblical 
Criticism, and Hermeneutics. Mr Charles Peter Mason, 
B. A., of the London university, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of general literature. The professors of theology 
and biblical criticism have residences provided for them 
in the college. The term of study is to be five years, it 
being understood that each student, on enterin 
college, shall have an acquaintance with Virgil, the 
Greek testament and the first three books of 
Euclid. The college, we have been informed, will 
be connected with the London university, with the 
view of affording the students all the advantages of 
that institution, as a stimulus to the successful prose- 
cution of their studies. The college is erected on a scale 
sufficient to accommodate 52 students, but as one wing 
of the building will not be completed till the remainder 
of the funds has been realised, it is proposed to commence 
with 25 students. It was at first proposed to endow the 
institution with sufficient funds to board the students, 
and it was estimated that for this purpose a sum of 
about £3,000 per annum would be required; a further 
consideration of the matter, however, has led to a diffe- 
rent arrangement and the Education committee in their 
last published report, we perceive, have recommended 
that six of the 26 students should be in a condition of 
life to support themselves (it being supposed that about 
£30 per annum will be sufficient), that six others may 
be received on the recommendation of the various 
churches, the required amount for maintenance being 


guaranteed by such churches ; that seven should be re- Pen 


ceived from an association to be established on the prin- 
ciple of the American educational societies, for the pur- 
e of raising the ne funds; that three be taken 
om scholarships which it is intended to found; and it 
is ex that the remaining three vacancies will be 
filled up by young men whose expenses wealthy indivi- 
duals connected with the body may undertake to guar- 
antee from their private purses. e building is so con- 


triyed that by completing the quadrangle, fifty students, | 


in addition, might be accommodated whenever circum- 
stdnces shall require.“ 

The — — of the building are on the most 
complete and liberal scale. The building is in the 
ſorm of the antique letter E. In “the interior, 
comfort, convenience, and elegance are united in the 
accommodations. The plot of ground on which the 
college has been erected is about seven acres in ex- 
tent, and will, consequently, afford space for conve- 
nient pleasure grounds, gardens, &c., in which the 
collegians may take agreeable exercise in fine wea- 
ther; at other times, in addition to the promenade 
afforded by the cloister in front, are two cloisters be- 
hind the college, one under either wing of the build- 
ing, affording a © shelter from inclement wea- 
ther. The grounds 15 already been partly laid out. 
_ = Iyrropuctory Discoursz.—The first of the ser- 

vices connected with the opening of the college was 
held in the Grosvenor street chapel, Piccadilly, Man- 


of 
the » 
the 


the 


— lecieen n of the relative places of the ecclesiastical and 


the rooms were crowded with ladies aad gontionss 
anxious to witness the ceremony. Am gentler 
men present were a ¢ number of the heading coms 
tributors to @ building fund, and ministers of the 
ing. after which Dr a short * 
efly in nee to its object an 

ts, read the trust deed, &c., and concluded 
1 institution. aughan came for- 
ward to deliver the inaugural address. 
N Eh a 

on the oecasion. 
2 
20 u 

which they were assembled having been 
as to various well known 
as an illustration of thesubject. Afters 
mark on the absence of some ured who 


were incapacitated by affliction, or 
from this life had 42 attending, he 
went on— _ - 

To the truly devout mind, the great interest of this day must 
arise from the relations it may seem to bear to — tale 
churches, and, through them, to the religious state of our coun- 
try; and, we may perhaps add, in some commoa 
najure’ It is to thoughts associated in this manner with the 
spiritual naturé of the purposes for which we are convened, 
I am desirous of res ny Hagin attention. The real value of 
protestant nonconformity always consisted in the strength 
of its scriptural piety ; and the real value of that effort, the con- 
summation of which we are now convened to celebrate, will be 
only in proportion to its relation to that object. And there are 
many lights under which we may view this edifice of « kind 
ö 2 to convince us that the cause to which it is this 
dedicated is emingntly the cause of truth and godliness. Wi 
this view, we shall look at the structure, in the first place, in its 
relation to the character of the men who have been uous 
If it can be made 


to appear to principles which 
have had place among us as a nation during many generations, 
nei strength 


, of our 


good 
* origin must be in ite own nature and good in its den- 
ev 


He then considered the yer in rélation to the 
history of protestant nonconformity generally— 
We are — assembled as protestant nonconſor miete: and 
in this character, while we do not mean to impeach the ancestry 
of other religious bodies, we mean to claim an an of our 
own, and one second, as we think, in its honourable ties, te 
no other. Our principles are old as the English relormation ; 
and in the history both of puritans and nonconformists, they 
stand associated with exhibitions of character to which, for the 
most part, we are prepared to do a heartfelt homage. We do not 
need to be reminded that it is possible to point out deficiency 
and fault in the spirit and actions of the men adverted to; nor 
are we rant in respect to the scurrilous and t terme 
in which their principles and conduct have been assailed, down 
to our own time. But we can separate between the faults of the 
puritan and nonconformist character and its excellencies. The 

Id was not without alloy; but it was there. The chaff my 
— been mingled with the wheat: but the breath of time, w 
has chased away the one, has left to us the other. 

Their distinctive principles as independents next 
came under review, and their accordance with divine 
revelation. Independency, consideredsimply as that 


ciple which secures to a church its inde- 
— wasnot necessarily opposed to ali grad 32 
of office among ministers—or to the use of forms of 
prayer—or to del ated powers in a particular church 


or association of e r energe- 
tical—or to great variety of method in intro- 


of discipline—or to a considerable degree 


which to God, and which the church should not render 
any authority below the Supreme. We mean not to put the 


. — — we nek if it caw 3 — that 
ministers urch should even seem theif 
lessons in rel from the ministers of the state; or that the 


supposed church of Christ should even seem to hold a place as a 
dependent and subordinate upon th 


siastical independence and ecclesiastical consis must 
. hurch is the teacher 
pear as the came thing. Thee ure oh aw dy ** 
her office as such, itis strictly neces- 
“ ule the e of, reli 
gran has been, that w 
= “ — felled A h themselves more or alive to 


eivil 

those forms of have become united, and the 
— er 
deeply fixed as the passion with which they have clung to state 


—_. „ 
- — X— . 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


* — 


them to con- 

descen m the King of 
a thing that it must utterly perish if not 
und guardianship by the kings of the earth. 
the ishinent of state pulronage is an indispensable 
condition of freedom from its ascendancy—in other words, that 
-the church which would be self-governed must be self-sus- 


Kat ont the simple . momentous truth which is now forcing 
f on the attention protestant and catholic, over the surface 
Europe and the world, This truth, 


Which is now finding ite way as with new into conclaves 
and cabinets, is thet eardinal maxim which the fathers of inde- 


Fr rom com ve oblivion, and placed within 
ght of scriptural illustration and truth two centuries 
dnee,-and that also 


: from which we are content to derive 
the name by which we are distinguished as a religious body.“ 
The above gives but a faint idea of the general tenor 
and character of the address as delivered on the oc- 
easion. The address was concluded by a prayer of 
great beauty and simplicity. 
Tun Dinner.—A cold collation having been spread 
in the room of the institution, with some ad- 
ditional covers in the reception room, about 200 
— 1 partook of dinner, after the openin 
ony had concluded. The Rev. Dr Raffles too 
fhe chair, and was supported by the Rev. Dr 
Vaughan, president of the institution, and professor 
id take ; the Rev. Dr Harris, the Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
London, the Rev. Dr Davidson, professor of biblical 
criticism ; Mr Chas Mason, professor of literature 
to the institution, George H 
surer), James Carlton, „ treasurer, Rev. Dr 
„secretary, the Rev. R. Fletcher, Alderman 
der, che Nev. Dr Halley, and the Rev. J. Kelly. 
Jas. Kershaw, Esq., (mayor) took the vice chair, and 
was by Samuel Fletcher, Esq., J. Cheet- 
„ E. Armitage, Esq., and other influential 
The Rev. + Ryne was * — 
and was followed eorge Hadfield, Esq., 
ev, R. Fletcher, the Rer. Dr Halley, the Rev. } 
. Dr Harris, &c., &c. 


Solvent. Brate auth or fear Has 
— — 


eld, Esq. (late trea- 


e audience. 
uel Fletcher, Req 


* 
; and the follo 


the pei Rove B. Vaughan, 
rere among the princi ests: —Kevs Dr Vaughan, 
Dr Raffles Pr arris, Ur Clunie, Thomas Scales, 


Fraser, J. L. Poore, D. Hewitt, John Birt, T. G. 
„E. Jukes, J. Gwyther, E. H. Nolan, G. B 
dd, J. Gill, M. Bramall, T. Binney, J. Pridie, R. 
er, W. Blackburn, J. Bruce, T. T. Davies, W. 

and Jos Thompson; R. Needham, Thomas 

Barnes, is Williams, L. Heyworth, and T. Gas- 
loine, Esqs. After a short address from the Chair- 
„the Rev. T. Scales made a few remarks. He 
ily rejoiced with them on this occasion, which 
he hoped was the opening of brighter days to the 
county of Lancaster. He hoped that from this cen- 
tre would flow the fountains of living water that 
would irrigate the whole earth [hear]. He had 
deen delighted with the discourses he had heard in 
reference to their proceedings. He had long been 
eonvinced of the necessity of an educated ministry. 
was connected with a similar institution in 
Yorkshire ; but he knew there was not and would 
not be any feeling of jealousy, for the field was wide 
enough for all their exertions, and even more, could 
20 bestowed and supported. The Rev. J. 
believed that were they able to double the 

of their ministers, they would advance as a 
body more in the course of four or five years than it 
‘was possible to.conceive. He was satisfied that 
circumstances were at present existing most favour- 
able to the promotion of their interests—he referred 
to what was now going on in parliament [great ap- 

) a He recommended that as ministers and 


should attend to the training of Sunday 
school teachers, and if they did not improve this 
they: would allow as loud a call as ever 
without its having any beneficial 

vs J. Pridie of Halifax, and A. Fra- 


would freely give another 
he should like that, as this 


pattern 
being 2 from debt before Dr Vaughan gave the 
a 

of subscriptions was announced 
pens se 3 

of i ; subscriptions, mentioned by Dr. 
at the dinner as havi 

ceived towards the deficiency of £5,000, amounted to 


pool); and to this £51 16s. 2d. was added by the 
on in Grosvenor street chapel, on Tuesday 

; with donations at the dinner, £1080; ditto 
at the Exchange, £701 :—total £4741 16s. 2d., 
and the remainder was guaranteed from friends una- 


voidably absent. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATION SCHEME. 

vans OF THE Facrorizs BIII.— 
Saturday appears a letter 
„to Sir James Graham, on 
uced into the educational 
Glauses of the Factories bill, from which we extract 


payer be 3 

trustees; which is intended to give the .dissenters 

an opportunity 

prevent them returning . 

then, at a glance, that the church would, in neaitly every 

| case, have five out of the seven trustees; and all the de- 
nominations of dissenters might, if they oa yt worth 

em 


the fellowing summary of the leading objections to 


it :— 

“Your amended bill is open to the following objec- 
tions — 

“1, It provides for a new class of schools, to be in 3 
great measure built and supported out of parliamentary 

rants and the poor’s rate, but placed under the super- 
intendence and control (with no effectual check) of the 
episcopal clergy, and in all respects adapted to the re- 
gious instruction given by them; although in the manu- 
facturing districts a majority of the mary de» are dis- 
senters, who disapprove of the forms and doctrines of the 
state church, and who, as dissenters, are treated with 
extreme disrespect by the clergy. . 

2. The ratepayers, who are now for the first time re- 
quired to support schools out of the poor’s rate, are to 
have no control over the amount to be levied, but that 
amount is to be determined absolutely by the committee 
of the privy council on education, on a report from a 
school inspector appointed by that committee. It is not, 
perhaps, very likely that this extraordinary power would 

abused, but the principle is clearly unconstitutional, 
and ought not to be admitted. 

“3. The ratepayers who are dissenters, theugh nomi- 
nally allowed to be represented on the board of trustees, 
are doomed to be in a perpetual minority in that board; 
and therefore they have no security for @ fair influence in 
the application of the school funds, or in the management 
of the school’s affairs. 

44. The constitution of the board of trustees absolutely 
insures an indisputable ascendancy to the church, and 
really to the clergyman. The number of trustees is to 
be seven. First, the clergyman of the parish is to be 
clerical trustee, and to be chairman with a casting vote; 
second, the clergyman is to appoint, by his sole flat, one 
other trustee, who may he a churchwarden or not; third, 
the subscribers to the building fund are to elect a trustee ; 
and as the schools are to bé 80 pre-eminentiy church 
schools, it is probable that all or nearly all of the sub- 


trustee will be a churchman, Lastly, the ratepayers as- 
sessed at ten pounds and upwards are to (dect the re- 
maining four trustees, on the plan on which. municipal 
auditors and 7 are elected, that is, no rate- 

owed to vote for more than two 
of re g two, but effectually to 
more than two. It is, abwious, 


while, divide the rem two amo 

“6. The clerical trustee is still, as in the original 
bill, to have the entire superintendence and direction of 
the religious instruction, which is to be given for an 
hour a day on three days of the week, ‘in a room a part 
from those scholars whose parents desire that they s hall 
not be present at such religious instruction.’ The ma ster 
is to instruct the children in the church catechism and 
such portions of the liturgy as the clerical trustee 1 nay 
appoint. The religious books to be selected by the two 
archbishops. The school inspector not to inquire into 
the religious instruction given, unless he receive aut ho- 
rity from the bishop. [The scholars whose ‘ parents de 
sire they may not be present when the church catechism 
and liturgy are taught,’ may attend the licensed min ister 
of the chapel in which the parents attend divine wors. hip, 
to receive religious instruction, for three hours in so me 
one day of the week, but ‘at some convenient place oth er 
than the 1 

6. The master of the school is to be appointed b y 
the trustees, but to be approved by the bishop, which en- 
sures that he shall be a churchman. The assistants are 
to be appointed by the trustees, which almost as cer- 
tainly provides for their all being churchmen. This is a 
new proscription of dissenters, and, if the new schools 
should supersede existing schools, it may have the effect 
of throwing dissenting teachers out of bread. 

. As the schools are to be open on Sunday to all 
children and young persons ‘who may wish to attend,’ 
and as, if there should not be room for them in the 
church, the clerical trustee ‘will provide divine worship 
in such school for the benefit of such children and young 
persons,’ the inquiry suggests itself—may not this in- 
clude the appointment of a chaplain to the school, to be 
paid out of the poor’s rate? Thus we shall not only have 
church schools, but, as Mr Fox has said, school churches. 

48. Every arrangement provided in the bill goes to 
ensure the church character of the schools: the very ap- 
plication for the school in the first instance requires the 
concurrence of the clergyman or of the bishop, so that 
the church might prevent the establishment of a school 
if it thought fit: the committee of privy council, which 
has such large wers, is composed of churchmen : the 
clergyman, with his nominee or double, will have the 
virtual direction of the school: it is almost certain that 
at least five out of the seven trustees will be churchmen : 
of course the vere officer, who is to be elected by 
them, will be achurchman: the master and his assis- 
tants will all be churchmen: the school inspector, ap- 
pointed by the committee of the privy council, will be a 
churchman: the church catechism and liturgy are to be 
taught in the schools, and church service performed 
there. In fact, the schools will be church all over, and 
the children of dissenters will be subject there, beyond 
all 8 of prevention, to church influence, and 
made to feel that they are a lower and certainly not a 
favoured caste. 

“9. Whilst these church schools are to be supported 
out of the poor’s rates, no assistance whatever is to be 
granted to the schools of dissenters. This is an actual 
going back in liberality on the part of government, which 
now assists the British and Foreign schools. The prac- 
tical effect will be, that if the dissenters maintain schools 
of their own, as they probably will, they will have to pay 
for two classes of schools, from one of which they will de- 
rive no benefit, whilst churchmen only pay for one. 

10. This plan will discourage voluntary efforts on 
behalf of schools, inasmuch as it allows national schoools 
to obtain the character of fac schools, where such may 
be wanted, and then, authority having been obtained to 
come upon the poor's rate for all deficiencies, the volun- 
tary contributions to the schools will probably be with- 
drawn. Of course British and denominational schools 
will not be able to obtain this relief. 

„11. Though children will not be prevented by the 


amended bill from attending denominational schools, and 
though their parents will not be required to protest, ‘ on 
the ground of religious objection,’ against their children 

instruction of the e d 


scribers will be churchmen; therefore of course the third 


— 


— — 
attending the school on the Sunday, still it 


an an 
be requi- 


site for ts to attend in order to their wish 
that their children may not be instructed by the clergy 
man: so that dissenters will have to make an effort and 


to perform a 1 ble duty, and the children will 
put in a position that — 3) pleasant. ‘To — 
men all will be smooth and easy, like gliding down a 
stream—everything is made to flow and tend towards the 
church: whilst dissenters will require to be ever on the 
alert and making exertion, like men who have to stem 
the current. Even the neglect and indifference so preva- 
lent among the working class, are thus made to answer 
the purposes of the church.” , 


Tue WIZSsLETANS AND THE AMENDED Bitt,—We 
regret to be obliged at once to state that, in our judg- 
ment, the alterations made 4 James Graham 
although in some respects deci improvements on 
the previous enactments, are far from amounting to 
such a change as would satisfy the reasonable re- 
quirements of Wesleyans and dissenters. Their 
character may be learned with sufficient distinctness 
from the Standard of last evening, which, in the 
midst of its glowing advocacy of the measure, makes 
the conclusive admission, the changes are but trifling 
changes in form, AND SCARCELY AT ALL CHANGES IN 
SUBSTANCE.” We have reason to know that che 
United Wesleyan Committee is, as heretofore, anxi- 
ous and vigilant in this great matter; and that, at 
the earliest possible day after the amended bill shall 
have been published, they will communicate with 
the co on the subject. What their recommen- 
dation will be we of course cannot now predict; 
but, from the view we have ourselves taken of the 
question, so far as it has come before us, we do not 
hesitate to express our desire that they may adhere 
to the payer of their previous petition, and urge the 
withdrawal of the educational part of the bill ato. 
gether, in order that there may be substituted for it 
a more just and catholic measure in the next ges- 
sion.— Watchman. . 

5 AND THE AMENDED — . — 
tone whi ory press now assumes with respect 
to this bill is singular and } . The Standard 
says These changes answer all the complaints of 
reasonable dissenters, will filly satisfy, we have no 
doubt, the wishes of the Wesleyan ho are not 
dissenters, and yet they are but trifling changes in 
form, and scarcely at all changes in substances. 
Proof, if proof were wanted, how frivolous were the 

upon which dissenters have raised so much 
clamour.”. The Times, which a few weeks ago 
called the opponents of the bill ' a small party of 
violent and fanatical individuals,” now declares that 
the Government measure is “ impractical, and must 
necessarily fail... The Post, strange as it may seem, 
states that in propounding this measure Government 
„have hit upon as lucky a method of engendering 
perpetual strife upon the great matter of Christian 
education as any that could have been devised.“ It 
may be that the following paragraph from the Globe 
will partly explain the sudden change; but pro- 
bably Ministers have found, from the recent agita- 
tion, that, though forced through Parliament, the 
measure can never be brought into practical opera- 
tion. The Globe says, We speak advisedly when 
we say that we know the names of a considerable 
number of Conservative members who have signified 
that they cannot support the Government if it per- 
sists in pressing the bill. Others are wavering in 
their allegiance. The bill, we repeat, will be with- 
drawn.“ 

INTENTIONS OF THE CHURCH AND PoLicy OF 
DissENTERS.—Our enemy may often give sound 
advice, and if dissenters were seriously determined 
practically to answer the taunting inquiry con- 
tained in the former part of the follow extract from 
t he Church and State Gazette, they might laugh to 
s 2orn the not unmeaning threat contained in the 
la tter:—“ If dissenters are as numerous, important, 
ai id formidable as they represent themselves to be, 
w. hy do they not show theirstrength at the elections 
for members of Parliament? No one can pretend 
no w that the middling classes are not represented 
in the House of Commons; and dissenters are con- 
fine ed principally to those classes. If, then, the 
Chi irch of England be not the church of an immense 
maj ority, why do not the electors of Great Britain 
retu rn to Parliament men who are favourable to the 
elaii ns and pretensions of dissenters? The reason is 
obvi ous—dissenters, all combined, with the sole ex- 
cept ion of Romanists in Ireland, form but a very 
smal 1 proportion of the whole community. Let, 
then , dissenters understand and feel this, that we, 
the ( ‘hurch majority of the country, do not intend to 
allow them, a mere fractional part of the community, 
to us urp the powers or to defeat the influence of the 
natio — clergy. Let them be made to understand 
that it is quite true that 1T 1s our intention to in- 
creas e the moral and religious power and influence 
of ov u clergy with regard to the education of the 

r; and that in proportion as the bill before Par- 
iam: ent shall effect this object, in that very same 
prop ortion will it become available for its avowed 
objec ‘ts, and satisfactory to those who are in every 
respe ‘ct the majority of the nation.” 8 

Dy issENTERS AND Metuopists.—In the admirable 
spee ch made by the Rev. S. Waddy, Wesleyan min- 
ister , at Bath, on the occasion of the public meeting 
of tt ie inhabitants of that city, to take into conside- 
rati( n the educational clauses of the government 
Face tory bill, introduced by Sir James Graham, the 
rev. gentleman said, We have referred to this bill 
as it affects the established church, that is, the 
pos itive enactments in favour of that supremacy ; 
spe ak now in reference to dissenters, including my- 
sell , pro hoc vice, amongst them. I believe that the 
dis tinction sometimes made between us (the Wes- 
ley an methodists) and the dissenters, is likely very 
soc m to be at an end. [Loud cheers, and cries o 
‘th 1anks to the bill!’] Let the ground we take be 
dis tinctly understood; it is this—We claim eq 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


church. Neither in tne validit 


ing. of 
the Institute, in Soho- 
Dr Baines, Vicar to 


of England, presid 


duty of the Roman Catholic 
their opposition to the bill. 


ments 


the prin i 
itself to continue to it the most rigoro 


same ground, he 


( 


iby 
‘public 


pat of d \Foverimient that 


emancipation to hawe thus attempted to make ac- 


young and N 
mental ot. 
— 


, Wierminetzr.—A.m umerous : é 
bitants of Westminster was held om in 


Willis’s Rooms, King-str. et, St. James s, to protest 
against the educational cla uses of the Factories Bill, 


Lord Worsley’ in the chair’ The large room was 
filed wich a véry respectable assem ¥ly, inclu a 


number of ladies, and the platform was cecupied by 
these.gentlemen who were to ‘ake a mc ‘Te prominent 
Worsley, on 
taking the chair, delivered a few pointe d observa- 
tions on the odious religious distinctions Which he 
described the bill to be calculated to pe Petuate. 
Mr. C. Hindley, M. P., said, that to allow the human 
mind to be bound in fetters was what Britons never 
would submit to. He protested against the b “425 
being unjust, and also of a sectarian character. Mr 
W. Evans, M. P., said, that after hearing Sir J. G. A 
ham's amendments he had no rational hope that tl. ‘© 


part in the day’s proceedings. Lord 


bill would be — the Dissenters, and he hau 
reluctantly been obliged to form the opinion that it 
ought not to pass. Sir George Strickland, in the 
course of a speech which was deservedly listened to 

deep attention, and produced a powerful im- 
pression on the meeting, avowed himself “ a Church- 
man;“ but he was also an advocate of civil and 
religious liberty ; and he was convinced that the way 
tesupport the Established Church was, not by per- 
seoution, but by extended liberality. ‘No man,” 
said the hon. baronet, “ who had not seen the oppo- 
sition to this measure by all classes would believe 
chat such a spirit of hostility against any bill could 
be roused in so short a time; and he thought that if 
Sir James Graham wished to bring back a little 
popularity,. the best thing he could do would be to 
withdraw the bill—(Hear, hear). The measure, he 
contended, was.the greatest- failure he ever knew. 
It was a failure which would stick to the Government 
forever. They had floundered in it, and the sooner 
they floundered out of it the better (Hear, hear). 
The meeting was also addressed by Mr J. Conder, 
the Rev. Mr Burnet, and other gentlemen, and reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted against the bill. 
Mr Burnet contended that, as the Government had 
found the general system of education to act well in 
Ireland, they ought, if they wished to introduce a 
Government ‘plan of education here, to adopt the 
same; that is to say, that the Government ought to 
provide funds for the religious education of the people, 
which is provided by the Irish system. 


NorrincHamM.—On Friday, the 26th ult., a publi c 
mee of the inhabitants of Nottingham was hel. d 
in the Guildhall, in pursuance of a requisition to T. 
Wakefield, Esq., Mayor, signed by 41 bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, tradesmen, and others f the 
town, requesting the chief magistrate to call: an 
early meeting, Hog 8 ene 0 ‘ rms their 
Pe es upon the bill brought into Parliam ent b 
James Graham, for the better Regulation of the 


Employment and Education of Children engr ged in 


Factories.” A those who were preser it were 
the following gentlemen :—Aldermen Heard, New- 
ton, Herbert, Vickers, ers, Frearson, P reston, 


Shipman, and Knight; F. Hart, Esq. ; Revs. ( dilbert, 
Carpenter, Wilson, Wild, Linwood, and Ma asfield; 
Mr W. B. Carter, Mr H. Frearson, Mr 8. Fox, 
Mr Felkin, Mr S. Gill, Mr B. Trueman, Mr C. II. 
Clarke, and Messrs Biddle and Birkin. The: mayor 
was called to the chair. Mr Alderman Hear¢i moved 
the first resolution (which denounces the wh: ple bill), 
and entered at considerable length into an « :xposure 
of the details of the Factories Bill. He was followed 
by the Rev. B. Carpenter, who confined himself 
chiefly to illustrating the effects of the bill on Sun- 


national enactment [cheers]. We con- 

— neeidental — 5 — 
i 

of its ministers, or any other ima- 

bas it ony . superions » but — 


of the Western District 
. The discussion was long and 
animated, the universal feeling being that it was the 
y not to relax in 
Lord Camoys, who 
moved a resolution to the effect that the amend- 
by Sir James Graham did not alter 

= of the bill, and that the committee 
us op- 
Position, informed the meeting that he could reckon 
with certainty, upon the co-operation of nearly all 
‘the Catholic peers having seats in Parliament, in 
i iti resistance to a measure so directly 
‘opposed to liberty of conscience; and, upon the 
had no doubt but. that it would 
encounter in the House of Commons the most 
entegetic resistance. He was glad to find that the 
question had been taken up with becoming alacrity 
the .watious. bodies. of 3 — ters; so that the 
ie wene mo longer ignorant as to the true cha- 
master of the fill; and he still entertained confi- 


—— in par form of 
tiom upon wh ich education was to be given to the 
factories. In his opi- 


| resolution, in a speech which showed great attach- 
ment to principle :— | 


The bill had, he observed, derived a kind of meretricious 


E decause Lord Ashley. who su 
n 


safely be followed. Now, said Mr Gilbert, I 
1 him 2 * He had no right, because he called him- 
self an Evangelical, to impose on AI 
bill—{ Applause). ö — appeared not to know their duty 
between man and man—th 
Jesus said, call no man master on earth, for one is your master 
who is in heaven * they never learnt to “ render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, but unto God the thin 
God's.“ They get over this by sa 

the same. I know that some of the Apostles said. 
whether ye will serve God or man,” and that in religious mat- 
ters ye should obey no other but God. Now, when my Lord 
Ashley or — other 

his own opinio 

fess that which he does not believe. Evan 
to have learnt ‘“* to do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them,” to “ love our neighbours as ourself;” 
no! they appear to have forgot the first principles of mary 
He therefore protested canine following Lord Ashley as their 


Beggs, 
Barber (a Chartist), the Rev. W. Wilson (Wesleyan), 
Mr W. Felkin, &. &c. 
encountered by the Chartists present ; 


had come from the source from whence this 
—(cheers); and, sincé the spirit of Toryism 
ascendant, the church had been unusually violent, and had been 


strongly desirous of securing the authority of a hierarchy which 
had never held any 18 with the 

opposed the rights of the masses, and had been ever ready to 
taunt the 
remove. 
usurpation upon our civil rights and privil 
It was not difficult to trace the animus of 
had found the people too well informed already to be the wil- 
ling victims of misrule; and recent transactions had proved 
that they were too well educated now to be betrayed by spies 
and informers into acts of outrage and violence, in order that 
they might be cut down, and alarm spread amongst the timid at 
| the growth of democracy. 
bread, and then the Government prated about education: they 


the bill, had 
represented as a man of Evangelical principles who might 
say it is not right 


ey never appear to have learnt that 


that are 
ng that Cesar and God were 


judge ye 


rson says, no one has a hs to hold 
n,” it is awful that he should h ritically pro- 
A aot never seem 


egislators, the rev. gentleman con- 
e system of returning to Parliament raw and inex- 


lide. Speaking of our 
emned 


perienced young men; the consequence was, that finding them- 
selves free from control they never were satisfied unless they 
were imposing laws on their fellow-creatures. The practice was 
dangerous, because the Legislature should not interfere with 
religious bodies. If they allowed the Legislature the right to 
say what religion should be taught, why they had the right to 
introduce the arbitrary principles of the Stuarte—(Hear, hear). 
The duty of the Government was simple, and consisted in 
tecting slows 
opinions alone. 


e civil rights of the people, and leaving their reli 


Am the other 


akers were Mr Ald. Hart, 
r Carter, the 


v. W. Linwood, Jonathan 
Some little opposition was 
: bet, though a 


large number. of wor mien were present, they 
met with no sup e speeches of Mr 


and the Rev. W. Li wood, of Mansfield, were es- 
2 spirited. We have only room for an extract 


m the address of the former. Mr Beggs felt it 


his duty to.give his opinion, as he found a very mis- 
taken notion. as to the bearings of the question pre- 
vailed amongst the working — 


cated than him; but this.measure was not intended to lane 
retard th 


the ativancement of, the people. Nothing of 
measure 
had been in the 


r, which always 


e with the ignorance they had done nothing to 
very effort must be made to stop the inroads of this 
s—(Loud cheers). 
e measure. They 


The people were crying out for 


i to feel themselves an oppressed class, and our legislators 


thought it high time to prescribe something for them. He 
doubted their oe ff 

the tax off news rs? w 
the agricultural districts? why not inquire into the revenues 
already intended for purposes of education, but which were 
thwarted from their original purposes, and subserving the in- 
terests, and saving the pockets, of those who could afford edu- 
eation themselves? 


wanted something to make the people governable; that was it, 


f they were sincere, why not take 
hy not send the schoolmaster amongst 


One of the Tory papers had said there 
‘he people began to feel and to resist ill usage, and now they 
\ust be dosed with government education. It is this meddling 

rislation which is doing much mischief ; constantly interfering 


9 h matters not within the pale of legislation; one day med- 


eg with trade, and consequently spoiling it, and another day 


‘ering with that religion which lies between a man and his 
and then devising plans of education which, if practi- 


3 a. ‘any purpoee of good, would never be available to so 


—a growin 
question is, 


extent as the social arrangements of the people them- 
the Government would take every impediment out of 
There was a deep-seated inquiry amongst the people 
intelligence—a strong appetite for knowledge. The 
not how are the people to be educated, that they 


have decided for themselves; but men who had been engaged 
in the work 1 night greatly assist in guiding it aright. He be- 
lieved the pre: ‘ent bill was too bad to be amended, and he saw 
ne plan that oo ud be consistently adopted but that of rejecting 
it 


t 
amen 


Ye had an equal dislike to Lord John Russell's 
— a d, though he feared that it would end in a 


ö two measures, he hoped the indignant expres- 
juggle betwixt the 
sion of putilic opi! \ion hire 28 down the measure altogether, 


and that th e agitati: n 


arisen would prompt a speedy 


and health y excitem. ent im the cause of good education and po- 
pular righ ts. 


Diss] sNTING BODIES IN LONDON AND THE 


AMEND ED BiLu.—--(n Wednesday the committee of 
a Be ptist Union met to consider the amended 
Factor es Bill, and passed various resolutions de- 


— 


day-schools. The I v. J. Gilbert moved ti te second © 


nounc'img it in toto. 

ars by the propases amendments, and 

1 pe wes a 8 Graham himself, the principle of 

the F all ie not altered; s. nce it still violates the 

scier ice com 

| pena is not less conducive than before 

— 5 8 e of an ecclesiastical des- 
pot ism; since it interferes no Jess 

try ; and since it retains the sy 


sin © of the Privy Council, this com Wittee are 
off — to the —— Bill an unmitigated opposition. 


The second resolution runs 


ts of con- 
ng e‘ucation in the Christian religion 


with the rights of indus- 
si em of taxation at the plea- 
constrained to 


The provisional committee of the young men of 


L. ondon, after a spirited preamble— 


That he birthright of every human being to think for 
ö 1 man R to — and to 
his religious sentiments; that whatever persou or 

s to legislate for the free-born soul, and coerce 
th of another, either directly or indirectly, perpetrates 
me of the most detestable of crimes, inasmuch as it robs 
nan of his liberty and God of his authority ; that in such a 
ase submission to human authority is treason against 


3 that, as the amended bill violates this princi- 
ple, they pledge themselves to continue their opposi- 
tion to the entire bill. The East London committee 
speak in the same strain. They declare their determi- 
nation to accept no compromise, but“ will rest satis- 
fied with nothing short of its full and complete re- 


jection,” chiefly on the ground, that it assumes for the 
‘Government the right of interfering with the religious 


education of the people, and claims the power of 
making such education compulsory, &e. &e, 

The South London committee, after specifying the 
objections to the amended bill, at length resolved— 


— 


That looking at the originat 


ta 


dhe 


of the province of Government, a best promoted 
by being left in the hands of its ET. long ation friends, 

Then agitation to the bill is to be continued with 
renewed energy. The resolution come to by the cen- 
tral committee will be found in our advertising 
columns. Dissenters have now taken their stand on 
real principle, &c. Sir J. Greham has succeeded in 
effecting an object which their best friends have long 
laboured in to secure. 


MANCHESTER AND THE AMENDED But. - We 
are glad to learn from the Manchester Times 
that the dissenters of that town are displaying 
a right spirit with respect to Sir James Graham's 
hypocritical amendments in the educational’ clauses 
of the Factories bill. The committee represent- 
ing the baptist tions in the town have 
denounced the . 71 ay ill, and the apy oa 
mittee, appointed at the late great meeting at the 
Trade hall, will accept of nothing but the entire 
abandonment of it. Another meeting is to be held in 
the Free Trade hall, on Wednesday evening, at which 
an immense gathering is expected; and on the 
following day, a further mee is to be held for 
discussing the — of more decided measures in 
0 the amental principles on which the 

is based—a church establishment. To-morrow 
evening, Mr H. Vincent is to deliver a lecture on 
civil and religious liberty, with especial reference to 
this measure, at the Cornexchange. We learn also 
from the following account in the Manchester Times, 
that Mr Vincent delivered a most 2 address 
at the late meeting at the Free Trade In re- 
ferring to the lecture on Tuesday, it says :— 


woe avail . eos | of this 
was observed e Rev. 
lime display of Chriedan 


the 8 of Mr Heurg V t.“ On 
rose to address an audience er 
t disadvantages—at a late : of the 


Reso pring trae 
it, and, notwithstanding the 


ual had been riveted to his seat. * a 
3 — * is not only — advocate = = 
but an religious berty u ristian prin 
ples, and is himself a member of the yo Aha — of in n- 
ents. We nan therefore, that our Christian friends and un- 
day school teache 


J. 
was 


rs in particular will come forth on this oceasion, 
and give their influence to promote the advancement of this great 
object by attending Mr Henry Vincent's lecture.“ 
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Sermons, Preached in the Ordinary Course of his 


Ministry, and chiefly at Manchester. By the 
late R.S. M‘ALL, D. Jackson and Wal- 
ford. 1843. 


Fifty Sermons, delivered by the Rev. R. Hall, 

_M.A.—from Notes, taken at the time of their 

delivery. By the Rev. T. GRINTIELD, M.A. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Two volumes, of singular interest, have just is- 
sued from the press, presenting memorials of two 
of our most celebrated preachers. One of them 
contains those sermons of Dr M‘All, which were 
left in a state best fitted for publication. The other, 
discourses and sketches, by the late Robert Hall, 
taken in shorthand by the Rev. T. Grinfield, and 
once intended to form, with additions, a seventh 
volume to his works. We look on these posthu- 
mous 12 with feelings akin to awe. It 
is as if the lips of their authors spoke again the 
lessons they lived to teach; and, literary considera- 
tions altogether apart, we cannot but feel an 
unusual solemnity in receiving from their lifeless 
hands legacies of truth, of which they never knew 
the value as they must know it now. Both of them 
have fulfilled the non omnis mortar of the heathen 

et, and both, we regret to add, cultivated their 
iterary sensibilities to such a degree, as that their 
posthumous fame can scarcely equal their living 
renown. We venture, with some diffidence, to 
regard them in connexion, but we first endeavour 
to characterise them as separate works. 

On a former occasion we expressed our opinion 
of Dr M‘All’s works, considered as specimens of 
the dissenting pulpits. Not specimens, however, 
of its ordinary productions. As well might the 
grains of gold which the Nile rolls down upon its 
shores, be regarded as specimens of the ordinary 
soil of Egypt or Abyssinia. Were it not now too 
late, we should seize with some eagerness the o 
— of expressing our thanks to Dr Ward- 
aw, for his beautiful biography of a character, 
which, possessing many faults, developed excellen- 
cies of no ordinary kind; and of talents, which, to 
be duly appreciated, must be viewed in the light of 
the religion to which they were consecrated. The 
previous volumes exhibited the preacher abroad; 
the present volume shows him at home, and we 
are much mistaken if he shall be found to suffer 
from the nearer view. We are delighted to bear 
witness how rich and fervid was his eloquence, 
when, adventitious circumstances apart, he ga- 
thered fuel for his inward fire from the materials 
of vital piety alone. Far from feeling, like an im- 
prisoned debtor, shut up till he has paid his de- 


manded account, he delights to “ ny ON "—we 
know no word which better describes him, “on the 
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Our admiration of the taste and 


life to come.” 
powers of the departed is lost in a deeper admira- 
tion of his piety. 

The subjects of the dis here offered are, 
though the titles are our own—the following :—1. 
The 12 * * Interest to render the 
pursuit of Religion difficult. 2. Invitations to 
accept the Gospel. 3. Prayer. 4. Piety, the 
Christian’s acceptable Sacrifice. 5. Faith, as asso- 


ciated with the Lord's Su 
Spirituality of ‘Mind display 

irituality of Mind; di t acquain- 
tance with the secrets 221 Ae. devotion. 
11, 12. The Inexpediency of Unprofitable, and the 
Need of Caution in the use of Lawful, Things ; occa- 
sioned by a musical festival. 13. Religion in re- 
lation to Children. 14. Forgiveness of Sins. 15. 
The keeping of God’s word. 16. Preached before 
the London Missionary Society, the Triumphant 
Issues of Christ’s Atonement. We would gladly 
endeavour to represent some of these by an ex- 
tract, but our limits forbid. 

The volume put forth by Mr. Grinfield we have 
not leisure to describe so fully. Some of the ser- 
mons reported are wonderful specimens of pulpit 
oratory. Three we may especially mention as dis- 
tinguished ;—The Christian’s preference of Hea- 
venly to Earthly Riches—The Saying worthy of 
all Acceptation—and The Divine Foundation. We 
scarcely know what to say of the introductory 
preface. It is a kind of brecchia—an agglomera- 
ted mass of quotations, with more hero-worship 
than is quite manly; and a kind of Boswellising 
which does * to elevate the great man whom 
it seeks so studiously to praise. et, with all the 
faults of editorship, we are truly glad the volume 
has appeared, and feel that every fragment is like 
diamond dust—far too precious to be lost. 

The ap nce, about the same time, of these 
their 


—an exquisitel 


in his denomination. Yet neither of them was thé 


man of a party, but the common of the 
church at large. To a great ex is was true 
of Dr M‘All; to a still greater, of Robert Hall. 


Both were men of frank sincerity and earnest piety ; 
with deep convictions of truth, and bending the 
force of their minds to give their convictions 
way. Both possessed conversational powers of a 
high order: Dr M‘All being playful, lively, and 
energetic; Hall, scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
Johnson. Both had conspicuous faults; both were 
deeply conscious of them; and both lived to amend 
them. Hall reached the greater age, and had the 
advantage of a mellower light; while his entire 
and child-like simplicity appears to us, in one so 
great, to be absolutely without parallel. Both had 
once speculated, but had outlived their speculation, 
and become, by that very process, the more strongly 
intrenched in truth. Both, possessing a standard 
of perfection which they felt they never attained, 
accomplished less than they ought, and left to 
posterity torsos instead of complete figures. Both 
were strong reasoners and eloquent declaimers: 
M‘All delighting in analytics, the suggestive, the 
discursive— in the ratiocinative, the com- 
prehensive, the complete; M‘All causing certain 
ints of his subject to flame electrically—Hall 
lighting — the whole a 5 flood of were 
‘All a ing strongly to the ions— to 
the . and 12 sovietions. | Both ge ye 
surprisin ts: M ci e aid o 
3 on— Ball, — ca deficient 
in that quality, by a wonderful ggg of graspi 
and developing great = es. Hall seeme 
sometimes to forget that he had an audience before 
him; whilst M‘All felt his power as he descended 
to the living breast. In the Manchester preacher 
one or two mental faculties were conspicuously 
predominant; in him of Bristol, nothing was so 
remarkable as the extraordinary and harmonious 
combination of all. M‘All was powerful in the 
climax of rhetoric; Hall transcendent in that of 


his depth. M‘All’s was the fine-toned instrument 
the masterly music which transfo 


rms 

the diflerence was t: 
i and rhetorical -alle 
te. The one, like a painted 


i „covered its su 


with 41 
the other, like the 


eareat atmosphere, only 
developed the grandeur of the original conception. 
M‘All’s was a landscape of Turner, showi 
great power and glorious richness; Hall’s like one 
of Claude's, where we forget the artist in the reality 
of the scene. M‘All resembled a richly inlaid 
cabinet; Hall an ornament of simple setting, but 
of incalculable price. M. All, in a word, was formed 
in one of nature's finest moulds; Hall in one which 
we cannot believe will be ever employed — 

If, in most respects, the late Robert Hall has 
the advantage in this comparison, none would be 
more ready to admit it, were he li 
late Dr M‘All himself. At all events, w 


volumes, and judge for themselves. 


Worship. te e | 


for tickets on the preced 


turally suggests rr ison between 
respective eB a. Each held a single place 


„ than the 
tever its 
truth, we hope our readers will purchase both 
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King’s Head, Nn 


1. on H ne : : : 

2. Outlines for it. By Dr A. Tuomson. ACTORIES EDUCATION BILL.—In reply: 

3. Exercises on the of Nations of the Old to many earnest inquiries as to the course to be 5 
and New Testament. By J. Har. thid moment, the EX IVE COMMITTEE Wo not think i¢ 

4. The Cold een, A ing eopecally asthe variations proposed de 

5. Human Life. A Sermon. R. Batue. „ i 

6. The London Mae in Jemaica get — — — 
Unnecessary. A Letter. T. Pawrress. should, without loss of time, meet record their 

* aa 7 der F Lr 

8 4 Steadfast „ By Gores Scorr. | and 2 petition founded on them forwarded to the House. Ths 

9. The Inquirer. By A Warcumax. e universal — r 

10. The National Church a National Blessing. „ — taken. 

11. Canada, Nova Scotia, gc. By J. S. Buckincuan. a ANDREW RERD,. D. D., Chairman. 

12. Influence of Aristocracies on the Revolutions of Na- ae ae 
tions MacinTYRE. 5 1 — 


11 of Ve, Fer of all Secular 
„ ‘JOHN STOCK. 
| Leura on Pie, ond Hensenfereity. 


Joun BICKERTON WILLIAMS. 
Sir Views of Infidelity. By Dr Fiercuer. 


Adbertisements. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


HE 
COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, will be held in 
FINSBURY CHAPEL, on FRIDAY EVENING, the 12th of 
MAY. Chair to be taken at Six o’Clock precisely, by the Right 
Honourable Lord MORPETH. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


HE ‘MEETING of the THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLY will be held in CROSBY HALL, 
GREAT ST HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE STREET, on TUES~- 
DAY MORNING, the 9th of MAY. Chair to be taken at nine 
o'clock precisely, by the Rev. JOHN REYNOLDS, of Romaey. 
Brethren intending to be present are particulary requested 
to obtain tickets of admission at the „* 
Monday evening, where attendants will degin 


on 
to deliver them 
from Five o’clock to Seven. Those gentlemen who cannot apply 
evening, may be supplied in the 


in 
Committee Room, at the Hall, or before the Chair is taken on 
Tuesday Morning. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. | 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ERVICES at the FORTY-NINT 


„ MEE 1 5. 
INDAY, May 8.—Evening.—8r Baan 
uare, Goswell street; the Bev. E. H. Amur, Vicar of 


kmund’s, Derby, will preach on of the Society. 
vice to A Malt. t Six o’Cloek. sen 
WEDNESDAY, May 10.—Moaurxna.—Suakey Cuarut:—Rev. 
Rosset Vaucuan, D. D., to th. Evaning.—TAasenacie, 
—Rev. A. F. Lacroix, Mis from Calcutta,-to preach. 
The 1 — to begin at Half-past Ten, and the Even- 
at o * 8 . 1 0 4 
THURSDAY, Mar 11.—Moxrnina.—The PUBLIC: MEETING 
will be held at EXETER HALL, in the Strand. The Chair to 
ken precisely at Ten o’Clock, by the Right Hon. Sir 
. RGEGREY, Bart, M. P. Eveninc.—An adjourned Meet- 


ing will be held at FINSBURY CHAPEL, Finsbury Circus. 
The Chair to be taken at Six o’Clock. 


In accordance with arrangements announced by the Directors, 


the Missionary Communion will be celebrated on the Monday 
88 instead of Friday, as heretofore. ee. f 
MONDAY, May 15.—EVININGd.— The Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper will be administered at the following places of wor- 
ship to those Members and Friends of the Sociezy who ate 
Stated Communicants, and who produce Tickets from their 
respective Ministers—vis. :— : 


Sion Chapel Rev. Dr Reed... to preside 
Craven Chapel .......... Rev. Dr Leifchild ........ 0 
Falcon square Chapel.... Rev. T. Adkins .......... 9 
Surrey Chapel Rev. J. Parsons ia 
Claremont Chapel........ Rev. J. Reynolds ........ 4 


Abney Chapel Rev. John Alexander .... 

Tottenham courtrd Chapel Rev. Dr Harris .......... 0 
Hanover Chapel, Peckham Rev. W. B. Collyer, D. D. 
Trevor Chapel, Chelsea .. Rev. Dr Vaughan 

Services to begin at Six o'clock, 

(By order of the Directors) ) a, 


Mission house, Blomfield 
Finsbury, April 25, 1843. JOHN ARUNDEL, 


QUNDAY SCHOOL UNION ANNUAL 


MEETING, at Exeter Hall, Strand, Lond m, 
May 4th, 1843. "The Right Hon. Lord’ MOR A 
Moved b Rev. J. W. RICHARDSON; se 
Joux ex . i sonded by Rev. 
That the report, extracts from which ha ¢ been 
be received, adopted, and L under t) fo deen A 
committee; and that the following be the ofdcers and committee 
for the year ensuing, with power to fill up vacancies, 


TREASURER. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq, 
ms 1 * 
essre W. F. Lloyd. essre P. 5 
W. H. 2 R. ooo 
COMMITTEE, 
Messrs H. Althans. Messrs G. W. Lewie. 
D. Benham. W. Gover 
W. Bugby. W. Oroser. 
O. W. Burge. W. J. Morrish. 
R. N. Collins. R. Mullens. 
F. Cuthbertson. W. Nathan. 
J. Davis. J. Newman. 
J. Mann R. L. Sturtevant 
J. Eke J. Stoneman. 
together BO se | d aeae sae 
an 
from 1— of the four London a "sae — 


ed 1 Rev. Gory Suitu ; seconded by Rev. Tuomas 
That the teachers now present feel it to be their. duty to 
record, on this occasion, their unabated attachment to the Fun- 
day-school system, as calculated, under the divine blessing, to 
exert a most beneficial influence over the minds of the 
they desire to acknowledge with gratitude the advan 
it has already yielded, while they confess that those 
might ‘have been tly increased by a more devotional and 
ful discharge of their duties—and they trust that this consi- 
98 2 2 5 peter diligence in the cultivation 
an 
2 tier oe n improvement of the schools in 


labour 
Moved by Rev. F. A. D.; 
: 11 755 1 4 ox, D.D.; seconded by Rev. J. W. 
t this meeting cordially approves of the measures which 
have been r by the committee in presenting a petition to 
the House o Commons against the ‘ Bill for regulating the 
Employment of Children and Young Persons in Factories, and 
for the Education of Children in Factory Districts,’ in sending 
copies of the bill to the country unions for their examination, 
and in convening a special meeting of the members of the Union, 
2 jes — r new appointed be instructed Se 
ft rogress of t pecial 
its influence on Sunday — es " i 


Moved by Cu „ M. P.; d 

: ue W. I f „ Esq., M. P.; seconded by 
That the cordial thanks of this be presented to the 
Right Honourable Lord Morpeth, for 


By Sir 
ee 


Seventh ANNUAL MEETING of the |. 


Y | Hutt, 


H GENERAL | 


The humble petition of the under ministere off 
— — 2 Nem 


‘of educatio 


of the people, and would hail with 
that purpose 
prin dples of civil and religious freedom, 


m ent and alarm with which they 
t o education, contained in a Bill now before your honourable 


ARTHUR TIDMAX, | 
et, J. J. FREEMAN, J 


FACTORY BILL. 


A T a MEETING of the MINISTERS 

nected with The UNION for the PROMOTION of Ak. 
LIGION in the TOWNS of NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE and 
GATESHEAD,” held in the Vestry of Brunswick place Chapel, 
on Monday, April 10th, 1843, 


The Rev. CHARLES HAYDON, in the chair. 


"Upon the motion of the Rev. Jamus Parinazs, recorded by 
the Rev. JoHN Wax, ; 


It was resolved unanimo usly, 


“That although we deem it improper, as a Union of Minis. 
ters, to interfere with any public measure which is merely 
litical, yet, considering those clauses in the Factory 


now before parliament, which relate to Edu are an inyae 
sion of the religious liberties of all t reli commue 
nities, which are not connected with the Estab Church, 


we resolve, as a body of ministers, to petition parliament that 
auch clauses may not pass into a law. 


“That William Ord, Esq., one of the members for the bo- 
rough, be requested to present a petition to the Hoase of Com- 
mone; and thatacopy of the petition be forwr.rded to John 
H. Hinde, Eaq., the other member for the town; and also te . 
M.P. for Gateshead, and that the-, be respestfulig 

to support the same.” 


reques 


CHARLES HA YDON, Chairmen, 


To the Honourable the Commons of th % United of 
Great Britain and Ireland. in par jiament 
— te 


Unten 


Sheweth, 
. Bhat o nern from ered: 
Reh pe pe 


the con- 


their instrumen 
ple of thei ¢ respective charges. 


That while your petitioners anxiously desire the education 

| any measure for 
which should be in accordance with the great 
they feel themselves 
sed upon to represent to your honourable House the astonish- 
view certain 


House, entituled “A Bill for regulating the Emplo 
Children and Young Persons in Factories, and for 
Education of Children in Factory Districts.” : 


af 
better 


That although your pees would not, sa a Union of 
Ministers, interfere wi 


political, y 
for 


invasion of — — 
comm 

co barn Honee, the Educational Cla 

Low before your honourable House, may not pass into 4 L. 


. n 
Bell, United Secession Church, 
N Rouse, Wesleyan Minister. 
Rowland, W Minis 


Campbell, Ind dent Chureh 
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